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THIS PRAGUE NUMBER 


pa of us who took part in the Pittsburgh Survey of 1907-08 
little thought that this American method of social appraisal, 
then an experiment, would within a dozen years be employed in 
an old capital of a new republic in the very heart of Europe. 

The Prague Survey was carried out by the American Y. W. 
C. A. on invitation of Alice Masaryk, president of the Czecho- 
Slovak Red Cross. Its findings have been published in Czech in 
five volumes by the Ministry of Public Welfare. ‘This special 
number is made possible by an appropriation of $1,500 to Survey 
Associates by the Y. W. C. A. To Ruth Crawford, director of 
the survey and to her associates; to Dr. Anton Sum, social welfare ~ 
attaché of the Czecho-Slovak legation at Washington, and to many 
others we are indebted for most generous cooperation. Acknowl- 
edgment should be made to the artist, Vojtéch Preissig, and to the 
Graphic Arts Department of Wentworth Institute, Boston, for per- 
mission to reproduce the poster on the cover and to the Czecho- 
Slovak legation at Washington for $300 to print it in colors. 

The poster was originally drawn for distribution among the 
Czecho-Slovak garrisons in Siberia, but its only use was in the 
spring of 1919 in announcing a lecture in Boston by Charles Pergler, 
then commissioner of the Czecho-Slovak Republic to the United 
States. Of its stand of colors the artist says: 

“The flag with the lion is the historical white and red flag of 
Bohemia. Behind it are indicated, by the visible portion of a blue 
flag, the historical flag of Moravia (it has a white and red check- 
ered aiglet on blue ground); by the yellow portion of a flag, the 
historical flag of Silesia (which has a black aiglet on yellow 
ground). For hundreds of years in history, Bohemia, Moravia and 
Silesia together formed the old Kingdom of Bohemia. The flag 
with the double cross (rising above the three Carpathian peaks in 
blue) is the historical flag of Slovakia, originally part of the Great - 
Moravian State, which in fact was the first Czecho-Slovak state a | 
thousand years ago. The white and red stripe flag to the fore is 
the flag of the present Czecho-Slovak Republic as used after its 
establishment on October 28, 1918. Recently the Constitutional As- 
sembly of the republic decided on the addition of a blue wedge 
half-way between the white and red stripes to express in the color 
and shape symbolism of its flag the absolute unity in the restored 
state of the Bohemian lands and Slovakia.” 
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Valuable suggestions for organizing recreation in rural districts are riven 
in a recent handbook “RURAL AND SMALL COMMUNITY RECREA- 
TION” issued by Community Service, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, price 50c. Recreation for the Home and Groups of Neighbors— 
Play and the Country School—the Rural Community Center—Community 
Music and Drama—Organization and Leadership, are among the many 
topics discussed in the basis of actual experience. 
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medical and social practice. 
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able through 
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HENRY C. WRIGHT, Director 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Second year, specialized. Religious Workers 
Psychiatric and General Medical Social Service training 
"given by the Social Service Department of The Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. 

College graduates eligible for M.A. degree after completing. Graduates receive the M. A. Degree. 

the two years course. The Course of Study includes Religious Education; Psy- 


: : chology of Religion; Immigrant Backgrounds; Modern Use 
For circulars address T. R. Bau, Registrar. of the Bible; Industrial and Household Arts; Dramatiza- 


tion; Nursing; Physical Education. 


Provides academic work in connection with the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education of Teachers’ College. 


a Other courses at Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 


and Union Theological Seminary, may be elected and credit 
JURSE IN PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING conducted by THE porsiged: 
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23. aga 
Vojtéch Preissig 


The original of this frontispiece, an aquatint in colors, was published in 1916 in a portfolio 
dedicated by “Czech artists in America to their nation.” Mr. Preissig made the plate with 
the idea of affirming the belief of Czechs in the United States in the Czecho-Slovak national 
resurrection as one result of the war. The silhouette of the Hradcany of Prague here, as on 
the cover, is, like the blossoms, but a symbol of the artist’s thought—the miracle of an ancient 
people freed. Of this, the social reconstruction of the city of Prague is itself, in turn, a symbol ™ 


EATED on the wide window ledge of a turreted 
tower, three Americans were gazing over Prague. 
Below, the spring breeze stirred gently through a 
i horse chestnut grove. The tiny white blossoms filtered 
wough the fragrant air, dropping onto rustic tables around 
thich a dozen Czech families were enjoying their Sunday 
fternoon beer and the brassy but rhythmic strains of a park 
and. One of the Americans had been writing: 


| We are living in a legendary city through which reality is 
{just breaking its way—a city of relics of old centuries and of 
struggle for the possession of the future—of the stateliness and 
\pomp of autocracy and ecclesiasticism and the elbowing as- 
|sertiveness of a new republic. The centuries are embodied in 
_architecture—Romanesque, Gothic, Renaissance, Barocque, all 
‘with a touch of Byzantine in rather garish coloring and of 
|Slavic imagination in the fantastic imagery which breaks out on 
\every surface. It has the most irregular skyline I have ever 
‘seen in a city—high hills and sudden precipices, steep gable- 
‘roofed houses and squatty, heavy stone arches. I climbed up 
to the Hradéany (the royal castle) today by way of the stone 
‘steps, two hundred I think I counted, baking in the sun, except 
‘where the wall threw a dark shadow in the shelter of which 
‘crouched beggar women mumbling their tales of suffering. 
Again it is a city of stone images—saints, apostles, prophets, 
‘martyrs. They preside over the church fronts, in shrines on 
the streets, lining the old Karluy bridge—St. John Nepomuk, 
St. Christopher, the Holy Virgin, Christ crucified, and an end- 
‘less number of mitred bishops and pompous cardinals. Some- 
tal one feels that they may suddenly break forth and pro- 
‘ounce an anathema against these people of today who have 
‘revolted so bitterly against the past and are so eagerly grasp- 
ing for modern methods and organizations, And yet these peo- 
ple cannot break away entirely. They dip back into the past 
‘continually, and herein lies their charm. 


Before these three Americans stretched the stimulating task 

studying this old historic city in the light of its social needs 
: t e capital of the new Czecho-Slovak Republic. Six months 
y had passed since the revolution of October 28, 1918, 
ich again achieved for the Czechs and the Slovaks their 
ependence, lost on the battlefield some three hundred years 
fore. The leaders of the young republic were confronted 


ation caught up in the World War. ‘Through this mael- 
‘om the social vision of Dr. Alice Masaryk, daughter of the 


lovak Red Cross, clung to the conviction that liberation from 
tiquated and obsolete methods must be a part of political 


e } 


eedom. She was determined that the social program of the 


epublic’s first president and herself president of the Czecho-’ 


__ Pathfinding in Prague 
By Ruth Crawford 


DIRECTOR OF THE SOCIAL SURVEY OF PRAGUE; ACTING EXECUTIVE OF THE DEPARTMENT FOR FOREIGN-BORN WOMEN 
OF THE NATIONAL BOARD OF THE Y. W. C. A. 


new government should be built on the findings of a social 
survey. ‘There was no one from among the Czechs who 
could be spared to make a scientific study of the social welfare 
machinery still left from the Austro-Hungarian regime, or 
to carefully analyze, in the light of five years of complete war 
isolation, what were the social needs of this great capital city. 
Perhaps America, if asked, would send help. So Dr. Masaryk 
wrote to Mary McDowell, that dauntless American pioneer 
of social work, under whose guidance she had spent a year in 
the University of Chicago Settlement, saying: “We need a 
first class student who knows the technical side of survey work 
—and a statistician would not be a bad cargo either for her 
to bring!” 

The three Americans—fresh from a background of Amer- 
ican training schools for social work and from practical experi- 
ence in surveying American communities—were the answer 
of the National Young Women’s Christian Association to Dr. 
Masaryk’s appeal. “They began by purposely avoiding the use 
of formal letters of introduction. ‘These they saved for a 
later date. Instead, singly and together they roamed through 
the crooked streets of old Prague. They frequented the great 
squares, listening to the agitators who at that time were ad- 
dressing the crowds on the food situation. ‘They tramped to 
the outlying districts, where hills wonderfully green with 
fields of war wheat rolled like great waves right up to the 
glistening railroad tracks, and the grey slate roofs of the in- 
dustrial section. They lost themselves completely in seeking 
to absorb the atmosphere of the city and the spirit of the 
people. 

Prague was struggling to find itself. The population had 
increased from 600,000 to over a million, partially because of 
the influx of the added hands and brains demanded in the 
creation of a new government capital, partially because of an 
extension of the city boundaries. The citizens of old Prague, 
a city of eight concentrated districts, had in joyful acclaim 
voted to extend the jurisdiction of the capital city not only 
over five large adjacent suburbs, but over more than thirty- 
five outlying village communities, which under the Austrian 
rule had been self-governing units with their own municipal 
council, their own police and their own distinct community 
interests. 

The atmosphere of the city was ecstatically Czech. It 
seemed as though the spiritual exaltation of a nation freed af- 
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ter generations of struggle had lifted the people above the phys- 
ical hardships of war, beyond bitterness against the language 
that for three hundred years had threatened the existence of 
their own Slavic tongue. Although traces were visible every- 
where of the patriotic fervor which on the eve of revolution 
had removed all German signs, still foreigners able to express 
themselves only in German were for the most part treated 
courteously. ‘Thoughtful Czechs even went so far as to point 
out that the discipline of the German system and method 
superimposed on the Slavic temperament, which traditionally 
understands, feels and dreams to the point of inaction, would 
be the strongest factor in the promise of the Czecho-Slovak 
peoples to hold the political independence which they had 
gained. 

The Austrian element of the city was not very much-in 
evidence. “Those of the old Austrian aristocracy whose homes 
had been in Prague had retired to their country estates. “The 
Austrian government officials had left the city completely. 
Austrian and German commercial firms were passing through 
a period of reorganization that was difficult and uncertain. 
The German university was filled chiefly with Jewish stu- 
dents. ‘The consciousness of the German-speaking minority 
was still wavering between post-revolution antagonism and 
acceptance of the government’s stated policy of recognizing 
minority groups. 

On the streets, in the cafés, at the opera, the people all 
looked the same. ‘This impression came from something more 
than the grim fact of a nation that had for five weary years 
been mending and patching. Universal recognition and accept- 
ance of educational opportunity, the complete absence of a 
traditional Czech aristocracy and the vesting of leadership 
in the hands of men like Masaryk, BeneS (minister of for- 
eign affairs), Winter (minister of social welfare), Haber- 
man (minister of education), signified a spirit of democracy 
in Prague’s citizenship that was soul satisfying. 

With the help of Dr. Masaryk, an Advisory Council for 
the survey was organized with Dr. Haberman; Dr. Ladislav 
P. Prochazka—chief of the Prague City Health Department 
(minister of health in the present cabinet) ; Professor Weigner 
of the medical faculty at the university; Dr. Tuma of the 
Ministry of Social Welfare; Professor Kallab, of the Uni- 
versity of Brno; Abbot Zavoral of the Strahoy Monastery; 
Pastor Hromadko, of the newly organized Czech Brethren 
Church; Dr. Koserak of the United Jewish Societies, and 
other leading Czechs. In addition, there were representatives 


of the three other American organizations at work in Prague. 


—the American Relief Administration, the Young Men’s 
Christian. Association and the American Red Cross—thus 
bringing together for the first time in joint conference under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Masaryk herself the individuals 
most honestly convinced that the development of the govern- 
ment should be on foundation stones securely cemented with 
principles of modern social welfare. 

It was under the direction of this council that the survey 
unit set to work, challenged by the spirited determination of 
these men and women to escape—if accepting advice would 
avail—the mistakes of older republics. ‘You Americans with 
your training must study our existing social agencies and tell 
us if they are efficient and what changes must be made if the 
social welfare of our nation is to be secured.” The uncon- 
scious, but none the less obvious assumption was that this sur- 
vey would be an exhaustive, scientific investigation of social 
conditions in Prague. This very natural conclusion on the 
part of a group of graduates from the ranking German uni- 
versities was staggering to exponents of a pathfinding analysis 
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_ three Americans realized their inadequacy to attack, let 


: 
a 


of leading social facts! It was with a spirit of true humil 
and uncertainty that the idea of a quick American pathfin 
survey was presented. But belief in American capacity 
carrying through an idea, even an idea presented throu 
barrier of imperfectly understood English, incorrectly sp 
German and the utterly new experience of English being int 
preted into Czech, was such that any plans of American we 
ers would have been accepted courteously, gratefully! 


complete, the task before them. Late midnight discuss! 
led to two resolutions: First, that the initial step would be 
answer the request of the Advisory Council for a simple | 
of all organizations doing social work in Prague. Second, tl 
the other American agencies at work in Prague should be 
vinced that the survey must be the cooperative effort of / 
best available American social workers in Prague and 1 
of thes y. W. Cr Av alone: 

The compilation of the “simple” list proved a steady 
weeks’ occupation, and a six months’ Nemesis before it 1 
completed, verified and printed in the shape of Prague’s fi 
Directory of Social Agencies. “There was no city direct 
to start from, only a 1914 telephone book and fragment 
lists of addresses. Every possible source was approac 
for lists. Brief questionnaires were then sent to each addr 
Boy and girl scouts volunteered to verify names and — 
dresses; the Ministerstvo Narodni Obrany (Ministry of © 
National Defense) loaned a huge camionette with a supply 
pink government gasoline (thus colored to detect profiteers) 
reach the institutions on the outskirts of the city. At len; 
there stood on the desk of Dr. Masaryk, and on the desk 
the survey director, a complete card catalogue of the agenc 
institutions and societies of social welfare in the city 
Prague classified by type and by district in English and Cz 
to the number of 2,000 cards. 

This catalogue made very concrete the task of the sur 
unit. The information which further study of careft 
selected agencies would reveal, and the incentive of gather 
and analyzing material directly for the ministries of Heal 
of Social Welfare and of Education, brought a challenge 
the other Americans in Prague which was irrefutable. 
the American Relief Administration was found a Uni 
States army sanitarian, a graduate of the Harvard Technol 
School of Public Health. ‘The Red Cross produced a 
tional playground association worker. From the Paris office 
the Y. W. C. A. came a graduate of Susan B. Kingsburv’s 
dustrial training course at Bryn Mawr, and by cable fr 
America came the promise of a social worker from pul 


school ranks. As result, The Public Health of Prague, 7J 


Social Care of Individuals in Prague, The Recreation 
Prague, The Social Aspects of the Public School System, < 
The Occupations of Women became subjects into which { 
enthusiastic trained American social workers lost themsel 
for over half a year. ‘ 

The appreciation by the Czecho-Slovaks of an attitude 
mind that dug deep for facts while still showing a sympathi 
understanding of their complex problems, expressed itself in 
“open sesame” as far as government records, projects or 
stitutions went. The surveyors found themselves accepted 
co-patriots working with an equally honest determination 
help the republic survive. The realization soon came t 
their obligation was not to make the survey in the short 
possible time, but in whatever length of time was necess: 
to clearly instill step by step in Czech leadership an und 
standing of the technique of a pathfinding survey. In t 
way only could its acceptance as a permanent factor in 


A HEADQUARTERS OF THE AMERICAN SURVEYORS OF PRAGUE 
cd Interestingly enough the frescoes on this house on the main square of the city, built in the Fifteenth Century, 


4 
social work program of Czecho-Slovakia be assured. To make 
this possible, the various ministries assigned some of their 
brightest young social workers to work as associates to the 
American investigators. In addition to the other investigators, 
there were translators and stenographers, making a total 
salaried Czech staff of fourteen. As result, the survey offices 
were humming from morning till night with the click of 
"typewriters operated in four languages (Czech, English, 
French and German), the coming and going of investigators 
and the discussions of staff conferences. The survey offices 
re managed cooperatively with weekly staff meetings at 


were put on to celebrate the visit of an Eastern potentate 


which hours of work, office etiquette, professional standards, 
as well as scope of work were hotly discussed and decided by 
majority vote. Customs which would be taken for granted 
in American offices proved utterly new in a world where the 
joining of executives, staff workers and clerical assistants 
around a table to discuss common problems was almost mis- 
understood, so radical a departure was it from the usual 
bureaucratic background of professional class distinctions. 
Such experiences led, as understanding and friendship be- 
tween the Czech and American workers grew, to a frank 
questioning of whether the greatest service to Czecho-Slovakia 
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would be a continued effort to tabulate statistics and interpret 
social data which in time would probably be consigned to the 
dusty shelves of a research library. In Prague, the Americans 
had already discovered, this would mean existence under 
lock and key and rare disturbance. Would it not mean more to 
put their daily increasing knowledge and social problems in 
Prague into the hearts and minds of some of the young people 
whom the government was sending out shortly as heads of insti- 
tutions, or as teachers in the unschooled Slovak villages— 
young people ill prepared for leadership because of their limited 
experience and complete isolation from the world during their 
student days? The survey had reached the point where the re- 
turns from questionnaires must be waited for. It seemed per- 
fectly feasible for the Czech staff and one American to carry 
this responsibility and to divert the energies of the rest of the 
staff and a new group of Czech co-workers into the manage- 
ment of a training school. Thus was conceived the idea of 
the Czech-American Summer Training School for Social 
Workers. 

In Stromovka Park, once a royal hunting preserve, stood 
Letohradek (the little summer palace), an old Hapsburg 
castle built in the Seventeenth Century, but used in recent 
years as the summer home of the Austrian governor of 
Bohemia. After the Revolution of October 28, 1918, it had 
been occupied for a time by one of the ministries. “The loca- 
tion, on the outskirts of the city distant from the street car, 
however, made it impractical for offices, so it stood empty. 
The American unit recognized in this picturesque Gothic 
building, with its beautiful rose gardens, an ideal location for 
their summer school. ‘That the government believed in the 
idea of the school was shown by the fact that the Ministry 
of Social Welfare straightway requisitioned the fascinating 
old castle and Letohradek became and still is the home of the 
American Y. W. C. A. in Prague. 

The definite purpose of the school, crystallized under the 
advice of the Survey Advisory Council, was to give to a 
selected group of Czech and Slovak social workers a knowl- 
edge of modern American methods of social work. 
tion, the thought was to give the students carefully super- 
vised field work, that type of practical experience which is 
the basic feature of all American training schools for social 
work, but which had never been possible in Bohemia under 
the bureaucratic government of Austria. The physical con- 
dition of each student was to be watched carefully with extra 
rations of American milk and cocoa wherever the effects of 
malnutrition or of nervous strain due to war privations were 
apparent. Lastly, the outdoor athletic fun, the democracy 
of student government and the challenge of the Christian 
idealism of our American college extra curricula life were to 
be included. 

The announcement of the summer school brought in nearly 
two hundred applications. The necessity of selecting the final 
twenty-six from this number was difficult indeed, and achieved 
only through the guidance and advice of Dr. Masaryk and 
Dr. Berkovcova—the head of the regular Prague Training 
School for Social Workers, who acted as associate dean of the 
summer school. 

The faculty of the school was composed of the four survey 
specialists and a Czech-American woman physician; the di- 
rector of the survey carried one course in addition. ‘Three 
general courses—The Community and its Social Aspects, 
Methods of Case Work, Health Conservation—were required 
of all students. Each student—in the light of her special 
interest and after personal interviews—selected in addition her 
seminar course from the following: Infant Welfare, Child 
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In addi-. 


Protection, Delinquency, Recreation. ie was along the 
of the seminar that practical work was done three days i 
the week. ‘The willingness of the different agencies in Prag 
to cooperate and to allow the Americans to come into the 
organizations and virtually direct investigations, conduct 
follow-up work and keep records, was a constant revelation. 
Throughout the summer, four of the older women student: 
handled a selected group of delinquent girls from the police 
court.. Other students did all the home visiting for the pre- 
natal cases of the model health center, established by the 
A. R.C., A. R. A. and the government. Still another grou 
of students investigated and made plans for the new cases 
in the Ceska Zemska Komise (the children’s aid society): 
The girls in the recreation group ran playgrounds in fou 
empty lots with overwhelming success. a 
The inspiration from the exchange of ideas meant as -much 
to the Americans as to the Czechs. American methods of 
social work were continually subjected to the searchlight of 
Czech questioning, and Czechs question with an instinctive 
understanding of human needs and a disregard of useless con- 
vention that is often disconcerting. ‘This opportunity of toi 
ing whether or not certain pet theories of case work, or com- 
munity organization, would work under the conditions 
of another nation, was invaluable. Points of view were con- 
stantly modified—a fact which in later days proved most 
valuable in the analysis of the survey material., Each chil 
of the faculty had a Czech interpreter. It is hard to realize 
the chance for error when every bit of material has to undergo 
translation before it is available. 
Even so, class interest never seemed to lag—so intense was 
the desire of the students to glean for their republic any 
experiences which workers from an older democracy believed 
worth while. But it was not in the lecture class or in the 
busy hours at the clinic, or in the court room that the greatest 
bond of friendship and understanding was woven. The after- 
noon hours on the basketball fields, the Saturday afternoon 
excursions up the river to camp ats, were rich in giving joy 
to lives that had too long been somber and grey from the 
sorrows and hardships of oppression and war. ‘The girls 
loved the evening “‘sings” in the lilac-hedged garden with 
the August moon shining through the leafy branches of the 
great trees of the royal park. But best of all did they seem 
to cherish the simple Sunday services in the great hall with 
its books and cushioned window seats and the great fifteen- 
foot Gothic windows through which they could watch, the 
distant hills and the winding curve of the Vltava. How their 
hearts and faces responded to the informal talks on principles 
that help make life worth living even for people whose per- 
sonal happiness ‘has seemingly been wrecked by the tragedies 
of war. The Americans will never forget the soft chanting 
of the famous old Hussite choral: Kdo jste Bozi Bojounici 
(Warriors Who Go Forth to Fight for God), or the Czechs 
the American benediction which they learned to love so dear- 
ly, “Peace I leave with you, my peace I give to you: not as 
the world giveth, give I unto you. Let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid.” vi 
‘Today one of the students is head of the new Mun 
Orphan Asylum in Brno, the chief city of Moravia. 
is nursing in a state sanitorium for tuberculosis. 
in responsible Red Cross positions. One of the older w 
is caring for the Slovak emigrants at the hostel in 
One of the younger girls is at Vassar College. " 
During the summer school the Czech survey work 
busy assembling the mass of necessary research 


plete a collection Ke foes, as ae was ee thered: 
| four translators. were ‘ik busy putting ee sections, 
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ituation, 
aculty turned surveyors again and, fresh from six weeks’ 
timulating daily contact with Czech social work and social 
vorkers, began their analysis of this accumulated data. The 
tudy of the questionnaires indicated what further first-hand 
nvestigation must be made. So there followed a period dur- 
ng which any . hour of the day or any section of the city found 
he survey’s motor squad (the army camion augmented by 
second-hand Red Cross Ford and a journey-scarred Amer- 
“an Case car) carrying an American investigator and her 
zech associate on some visit of inspection or errand of veri- 
ation. ‘Such visits, coupled with lengthy conferences at the 
urvey headquarters, resulted in friendship with practically 
1. of the ‘social workers in ‘Prague connected with private 


nd ‘women were now determined to interject into the phil- 
sophy of social work, as they had known it in past days of 
erntecneeer and bureaucracy, the love of art, the free play 


4 recious in Czech tradition. - 
he riginal aim of the surveyors had been to gather every 


am ee atlas a: ae time—so rapidly 


nt: im V pene yc ndagae The complete ab- 
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_cess moved very slowly. 


into English. “With the closing of ie school the | 


rganizations, and the stimulating discovery that these men | 


,a text-book in training courses for social workers both 


yo 


in ‘American ‘social ites 


of Prague or Czecho-Slovakia. The response of the Czec 
themselves to this idea was immediate. They pointed out he 
the-only text-books of social work that had ever been available 
were of German origin. The Czechs had never been allewed 
to develop their own technique to any great extent. 

It was this inspiration of a practical “use of the en 
that spurred the survey unit on during the last hard months 
of actual “write up.” For weeks there was self-imposed 
isclation in the great halls of Letohradek, now furnished wit 
writing tables and filing shelves. ‘The lofty ceilings reechoed 
to the scratch of the pen, to the dull crunch of crushed pap 1 
indicative of dissatisfaction, or to the clean. sweep of a shee 
of paper torn off in triumph as a last line was written, At 
last the English manuscript of six volumes passed the director. 
editor’s critical eye, and in Jamuary, 1920, just eight menths 
after the survey began, the process of translation for Czech 
publication commenced. ‘To publish in a war-exhausted coun- 
try, at a time when fonts were worn out, and the depleted 
paper stock prohibitive, presented new difficulties. The fact — 
that the printing was being done at the expense of the Ministry 
of Social Welfare necessitated added visés. The whole pro- 
Today, exactly a year since the Eng- 
lish manuscript was finished, four volumes have been printed 
and distributed: Directory of Social Agencies; The Public 
Health Survey of Prague; The Social Care of Individuals in 
Prague; The Recreation of Prague. Education is still to 
come from the press. The industrial volume is too out-of-date _ 
for publication.. ; 
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PRACTICAL Americans will doubtless ask for tangible re- 
sults of this survey adventure. The perspective of a year helps 
greatly in an honest answer; but even while the survey was- 
being made the value appeared from time to time. Fer in 
stance, it was possible through early conferences with rep 
resentatives of the Rockefeller Foundation to cover in the 
outline of the public health study/those items about which it 
was felt necessary to have accurate information before an 
adequate presentation could be made of Czecho-Slovakia as 
a field for the investment of the Public Health Service of that 
great foundation. Today the Rockefeller Foundation, as 
the official advisor of the Ministry of Public Health, As : direct: 


city. Dr, Masaryk herself said: “Even though the survey had 
never been translated and published, it would. have Deeg 


” 


to study the new republic.” Plans are under way to use it as _ 


university circles and in aes schools. And it is in | 


its greatest usefulness. 
The educational survey was one of the factors ince 


are ernment in he center of the n new v buildings of the University | 
of Prague. In 1919, when ‘the survey was being made, the 
majority” of out-of-town students were living four or five in 


a room with no oil for lamps to study by, no coal to heat 
their room for study or to warm water with which to bathe. 


They were walking two and three miles to classes and stand-’ 


"ing in a queue at noon for their one hot meal, often, as long 
as an hour, exposed to the weather. Today 2,000 students 

_ are fed in the basement of the Domov, where a smoothly run- 

ning cafeteria is managed by the Y. W. C. A: There are 

adequate bathing facilities and a clinic for free medical advice. 
The equipment for this clinic was given by the War Emer- 
gency and Reconstruction Fund of the Methodist-Episcopal 
Church South. Aroused by the survey of the health situation 
among students, the Ministry of Health opened an infirmary 
across the way from the Domov and created in the ministry 
a special committee responsible for the supervision of the health 
of students throughout the republic. On the second floor 
of the Domov is the assembly hall and a library. The north- 
ern wing, with its lovely living room, its quiet study rooms, 
m4, AS) club kitchenette, and its dy, serves the special needs 
-of the women students. In the men’s wing are smoking: rooms, 
billiard rooms and committee rooms. 

The control of this Domov is in the hands of the Student 
Renaissance Movement, guided by the spirit of the two “Y” 
‘secretaries, one of them the educational surveyor herself, 
graduates from our American universities where student goy- 
ernment has proved itself a fundamental factor in the devel- 
opment of leadership. ‘Their belief in the international ex- 
change of scholarships has resulted this year in the presence in 
this country, at Vassar and at other colleges, of some twelve 

- Czech and Slovak students. 

ein addition, the idea of the home visitor and the school 

‘nurse is being tried out by the Ministry of Education in co- 

operation with the Ministry of Health in the lower schools 
of Prague. 

The recreational survey showed that the time was ripe for 


ie launching of a national recreational moyement—a chal-, 


- lenge which neither the Y. M. C. A. nor Y. W. C. A. could 
refuse when asked by the Ministry of Education to continue 


“the recreational program in order that a demonstration might | 


be made of what model American playgrounds are like. In 

| Litkov, one of the most congested districts, the ‘Socialist 

- Council, composed entirely of working men, gave the top of 

a hill that had been set aside as a public nate for this model 

_ playground. ‘The council agreed to pipe water, to do the 
ae leveling and to pay the salary of the director at municipal 
expense—provided that he be trained in American method. 
ie M. C. A. generously agreed to provide the equipment 
and to erect the necessary shelter houses. And so through 
the year following the survey a series of training courses has 
been given. First, a general popular evening course open to 
any teacher or social worker in the city. Next came a six- 
_ weeks’ course of three evenings a week for the 250 leaders 
of the summer vacation colonies which the Czecho-Slovak 
- Red Cross was planning for the thousands of under-nourished 
children. Lastly, the Y. W. C. A.’s summer school for social 
workers in Letohradek was succeeded in 1920 by a similar 
f all-time intensive training course for a selected group of men 
and women who were under municipal appointment as re- 
creation leaders. Promoting these courses (out of 186 lectures 
98 were given by Czech recreation leaders) and the demon- 
‘stration playground was a Czecho-Slovak Committee for Re- 
sation made up of representatives from four ministries and 
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in bright Czech colors to 1,000 towns, telling citizens aba 
playgrounds and the need for reserving plots of land in 
hearts of large towns for children’s play. Certain membe 
travelled widely with a collection of lantern slides whie 
showed the joys of children in American playgrounds so co} 
clusively that requests for help in starting smaller playgroune 
began to pour into the committee. 
Steadily the conception of what pliverounds and organi 
recreation would mean to the children of the Czecho-Slo 
nation becante more and more an integral part of the thinkin 
of the Ministry of Education and the Ministry of ‘Health 
The problem began to center..not ‘on winning approval @ 
the plan for a government department for recreation,- but ii in! 
deciding which ministry should have it. In January of thi 
year the ultimate goal planned and worked for steadily D | 
the recreation surveyor was reached, and the Y. M. C. 4 
and the Y. W. C. A. withdrew having passed ‘over the re 
sponsibility of promotion, supervision and training of recrea 
tion workers in the Czecho-Slovak Republic to an associatior 
under the supervision of the Ministry of Health, + 
The Occupations of Women was the last study undertaken 
It proved to be the field in which the American investigators 
felt at the same time most at sea and most at home. From 
the point of view of industrial legislation and industrial stand= 
ards, Czecho-Slovakia had so far outstripped the United State 
that there was little that America could teach. But throug] 
out the occupational world in Czecho-Slovakia women wor 
ers as women had never been differentiated from men. There 
was only a dawning realization of the value of interpreting 
women as physiological and psychological entities with certain) 
different needs or reactions from those of men. ‘The lack of} 
trained leadership among the women was pitiful in the face of 
their eagerness to carry the responsibilities which the demo-)) 
cratic principles of the new constitution placed equally wi 
men on the shoulders of women. Day after day women call 
at the survey offices seeking an explanation of the facility with 
which the American women workers apparently carried and 
executed responsibility. Finally a formal petition signed b 
students, domestic servants, clerks, professional women and 
mothers, asking for a year’s demonstration of the Y. W. C. A. 
as an international women’s organization consecrated to the’ 
development of leadership and character, was sent across’ the | 
sea to the National Board of the American Y. W. C. A. The 
request. was answered, and at the completion of the survey ~ 
the pioneer staff with two exceptions (education and recrea- 
tion) was replaced and enlarged by trained workers front the 
association. The demonstration year is not quite finished, but _ 
Czech and Slovak girls have learned the joys of democrat a 
comradship in a summer camp. Three thousand girls from ev 
ery phase of industrial and student life are initiating a ‘move- 
ment of self-governing clubs for girls. Slovak emigrant women” 
and children have been housed, fed and protected, and con- 
nected with the chain that is seeking to protect them as they ~ 
make their long journey to the new world. ~ “Ivka” today 
recognized as a permanent factor in the life of Czech an 
Slovak women in Prague and Bratislava. 4 
The Y. W. C. A. survey unit, returned to ‘the: Unit a 
States, is happy indeed over such tangible results, but their 
own inclination is to estimate as even more precious the 
tion of a desire for the international exchange betwes ! 
ican and Czecho-Slovak social workers. 
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A MESSAGE FROM ALICE MASARYK 


7 is getting Vite. night is: over ‘Prague, the stars are shining, 

the air 1s full of lilacs. This is the moment I have snatched 

‘to write a short letter, not an article, after a day full of work. 
The survey which Miss Crawford undertook has been very 
useful and has helped every American worker who came to our 
country. Mr. Hoover's work, I am firmly convinced, will help 
to consolidate child welfare work. The American Red Cross and 
Rockefeller Foundation are helpful in coordinating sanitary work. 
| At present we have created a central board of voluntary social hy- 
 giene organizations, which we hope will develop to be a clearing 
! house for all our plans and efforts. From emergency we go to 
te lasting work, and the guarantees for success are proper schools for 
nurses, health visitors and social workers. We have a committee 
i which prepares a concentrated plan for a social hygiene school sys- 
a ance an _ tem. We have a school for nurses, a school of social welfare and 

pais an the autumn we expect to open a rural social ‘welfare school. 


ie Maree years more of incessant ork aa then we hope to be out 

ee Jay the period where we need help. We will come then to you and 
you will feel that you have done a good work, that you have helped 

ai: people who with their whole heart wish to help themselves. 
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At the beginning of the war such a scene as 
this, refugees from the outlying parts of Aus- 
trian Poland and Slovakia crowding a railroad 
Station, was of frequent occurrence. The re- 
latively few refugees who now come to Bo- 


hemia and the emigrants from the rural sec- 


tions waiting for transportation are cared 


for sympathetically and efficiently by social 


agencies in cooperation with the Ministry of 


Social Welfare. In happy contrast (below) is 
a usual sight all around the city of Prague. 
Green fields come up right to the factory gates, 


and even within the limits of the city some 


five thousand women are engaged in agriculture 


awhile their men folk are employed in industry 


) 
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Beh cies. Ne TO . mt 
Hie At the beginning of the war, the chimneys of sree 
the steel mills-in the Tesin district of Moravska SELF-HELP aera 


Ostrava in Southern Silesia—a disputed terri- ie 


; tory recently granted by the Allies to Czecho- 
Slovakia—stood up against the night- sky as 50 


- many broken shafts of individual and national Zh ee 
esha a for it was here that the pearibund em- 
a pire forged the arms that held down her sub- 
; ject peoples. Today the glow of the furnaces 


of these mills is the glow from the torches of 


aby Wa freedom* gained; for it is here no less than in“ 
¥ the shops and offices of the capital that, with 


ip system of organized relationships between 


en masters and men, the foundation is now being. 
laid for the coming prosperity of ‘the republic 


THE OLD MARKET 


Dating back to almost medieval times, this old market arcade built against one of Prague’s 
churches has seen many changes in the fortunes of its citizens, But the food, clothing; furs 
and carved furniture displayed in its stalls, and in the little shops that line it, are almost the 
same as those that could be seen here in the days of ancient glory, a vivid reminder of the 
past, on the best traditions of which the young republic is today building its new life 


UR eee Hicks are full of works on Chinese 
social customs _and organization. American travelers 
‘to the Far East bring back and publish a never end- 
ors. ing stream of observations on the same topic. But 
| we really cared to derive from China suggestions of prac- 
jcal value for our own social life, if we were broad enough 
| desire our institutions reviewed from the: standpoint of an 


judents of experience and reputation for ‘practical sagacity 
|) come. over here and report to us for our own benefit on 
hat they find. A nation has to be both young and enthu- 

tic for social progress to invite such scrutiny. It has to 
F sure enough of its own. national spirit not to be afraid of 
iggestions that may be tendered in a somewhat different 
dirit, but to welcome them as. contributing to the total wealth 
ideas bearing upon the problems before it. The: new re- 
ublic of Czecho-Slovakia is such a nation. Its Ministry of 
o¢ial Welfare invited an American survey of the social re- 
urces of the capital city, Prague, not because it lacked con- 
dence in the expertness or impartiality of local witnesses ; 
or because it felt that everything already done had to be 
done and a new system to be based on the advice of out- 
ers; but because it felt that a nation just emerging from 
nturies of oppression cannot afford to neglect the contri- 
tions to social practice made by a sister republic with sim- 
r general political aims. It welcomed criticism from the 
andpoint of American. social theory and called in a group 
American social ‘workers to apply the procedure of the 
ommunity survey as it has been developed in the United 
tates. In their recommendations, the surveyors. of Prague 
vere able. again and again to draw upon the varying though 
elated experiences of different sections of the United States. 

‘hus, apart from the contribution made on any specific prob- 
2m, ‘they were able also to render the service of demonstrat- 
ag that adaptation of general principles to the peculiar needs 
£ separate and different communities which is so typical of 
he American procedure. 


| Miss Crawford and her colleagues conceived their task in 
auch the same way in which many reformers and leaders of 
causes” in the United States have gone about their work. 
Chey went with fairly definite ideas on the solution of the 
ous problems they were asked to study; but they did not 
ait these to interfere with a painstaking and unbiased in- 
tigation of the facts themselves. In each particular in- 
e they scrutinized the validity of their principles before 
Eine upon them for detailed recommendations. Thus, they 
ook much time to understand the ‘racial and traditional so- 
ial viewpoint of the city they were asked to survey. They 
ieither attempted, in the short time at their disposal, to write 
| report wholly from that angle nor apologized for making 
sir suggestions with the knowledge of a larger and more 
ersified background. Having grasped the essential differ- 
ces in the social problems as they manifest themselves in 
ho-Slovakia and in America, they endeavored the more 
erately to sess in their reports their twofold knowledge, 
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#invited them. 


der and different civilization, we’ should invite Chinese _ 


that has been found effective in meeting similar conditions 


and satisfying similar aspirations on the western continent. 


In doing so-they fulfilled the expressed wish of those who had 
As Miss Hess says, in the introduction - 40" 
her report on social aspects of the schools in Prague: 

At the present time, every country is pruning away the 
vines from its international windows, and this act of hus- 
bandry works for two purposes: It affords a mental outlook 
into the progress of international neighbors and invites with 
“mental hospitality,’ as Confucius expressed it, an insight : 
into the solution of its own problems. In reorganizing ite 
government, Czecho-Slovakia is also following this prin-~ 
ciple. Methods of other countries and their success are being 
studied by the Ministry of Education for adoption in the 
reorganization of the school system under the new republic. 
She goes on to mention visits to America paid in the past 

by Czecho-Slovak educators and books published by them in 
Prague. While contacts such as these “have done much to- 
ward acquaintanceship with the educational system of the two 
countries,” it requires an actual study of the educational sys- 
tem of a nation by competent foreign investigators to bring 
to bear upon it directly and with a maximum of fruitful sug- 
gestion the particular knowledge of the friendly outsider. 
This, of course, is true not only of education but also of the 
other subjects studied. Indeed, by its comprehensiveness this 
social survey of Prague may be hailed as a pioneer in a form ~ 
of mutual international surveying which in the days to come. 
may grow into a frequent method of international cross-fer- 
tilization of social ideas. Of course, there have been other 
and larger social studies of nations and cities by sympathetic 
outsiders (one need only mention Bryce’s American Common- 
wealth, Rowntree’s Land and Labor in Belgium and other 
admirable monographs of that nature) ; but the point of differ- 
ence is that these works primarily aimed at interpretation of | 
a foreign people or city to the countrymen of the author, 
whereas the Prague survey was written for the people of 
Prague and Czecho-Slovakia, has been published in the Czech 


_and not in the English language and uses fact findings as a 


basis for recommendations to those most directly concerned. 

Incidentally the survey undertaken with that objective has 
produced a result not without interest to Americans; it not 
only tells things about Prague that are worth knowing, but 
puts some of the very best American social practices, in their 
direct application to concrete problems, so concisely and read- 
ably that we as well as the Czechs learn a great deal from 
their exposition. in this particular form. Not the least im- 
portant parts of the reports are those which summarize pres- 
ent theory in America in regard to such specific matters as 
the relation between law and public opinion, the value of — 
play for character building, the proper sphere of social diag- 
nosis, and the like. 

While it was not a primary function of this survey to make 
an inventory of Czech contributions to social theory and prac- 


_tice, nevertheless it could not fail to note many accomplish- 


ments original with the city under review, or the nation of 
which it is the capital, limited though the freedom of that 


city under Austrian rule was to meet its problems in 


ways congenial to its historic spirit. In such a matter, for in- 
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a nay deal to learn from Czecho-Slovakia. 


PUBLIC HEALTH => 
Main Findings of the Report by 
Philip S. Platt, C. P. A. 


HE climate, situation, water supply and sewerage 
ie system of the city, the most important health neces- 
‘sities, were found to be good; though the last named 


was incomplete at the time of the survey. The typhoid . 


death rate had fallen from an average of 32.6 per 100,000 
in the five years 1891-1895 to one of 2.7 for the five years 
1914-1918, after introduction of the present water supply. 

“The eradication of common communicuble diseases of 
childhood—measles, diphtheria, scarlet fever, whooping 
cough—had kept pace with the average progress in this 
matter elsewhere. 

One-half of the deaths occurring in Prague were from 
preventable causes; and of these deaths one-half due to 
‘tuberculosis alone, the average mortality of which for the 
last ten years was 356 per 100,oo0o—one of the highest in 


_ Europe and two or three times as high as that found in 
many other large cities of Europe and America. 
decrease in the five years before the war was more than 
Jost. during the war when the death rate rose as high as 408 


A marked 


(1917). Owing to the pressure of economic conditions, re- 


covery is bound to be slow. When the study was made, 
_hotification was not enforced and the provision for pre- 


vention by education, prophylactic treatment and isolation 
‘was entirely inadequate. 

A “conspiracy of silence” veiled the incidence and im- 
portance of venereal diseases which, however, were shown 


“by a special investigation to be the commonest diseases in 


the city. Prostitution was licensed, and the general senti- 
ment of the community was one of tolerance of it as a 


necessary evil. though a movement for combating it was 
under way. There were no clinics for protective treatment 


and little educational propaganda. 
The infant mortality was above 140 per 100,000, as 


compared with 90 in New York city and even lower rates 
in large European cities. 


There was a general decline 


of infant deaths from preventable causes, especially 


diarrhoeal diseases, while the importance of congenital 
- defects had remained almost constant. Many excellent 
activities for saving infant lives, carried on both by the ° 


health authority and by voluntary organizations, needed 
‘strengthening, especially on the educational side. 


The public health service of the city suffered from two 


- chief faults: misconception of the relative value of different 
forms of activity from the point of view of disease pre-. 
vention, and division of responsibility with resulting ex- 
_ cessive complexity of organization. 
public health service was inadequate. 
of the city fell far short of meeting the requirements, as 


The remuneration for 
The nursing system 


regards numbers, training, remuneration and organization. 


_. There was lack, more particularly, of specialized, trained 
public health workers. 


Inadequate housing facilities, absence of properly 
equipped and, managed playgrounds, a deficient milk sup- 
ply and, of course, the effect of the war, with its burdens 


son. motherhood, rise of prices and thdtusteial disorganiza- 


tion, were aggravating factors in the health situation. 
A wide and varied interest in public health questions, 


ps the imminent reorganization of the public health service 
with the incorporation of adjacent communes, the energy 


and enthusiasm shown by voluntary agencies ‘and associa- 
tions cooperating with the medical officer of health and 


4 - the rapid economic recovery of the country under the leader- 
ship of a government imbued with an unusual social spirit 


‘were factors, on the other hand, which foreshadowed rapid 


“improvement all along the line. 


stance, as voluntary association for specific serious purposes, 
we who suffer from an excessive coordination of social forces 


‘pages. Us these reports, the: oon of thi 
strative unit, made imperative’ by. reasons of e ciency 


For, the Czech 
in temperament seems to be able to combine regard for the wishes 
0 the majority with a great deal of tolerance and even of 


economy, will probably not lead to a centralization dang 
to future progress and local initiative. Another example 
this, perhaps, is the system of health insurance which, as 
vised in May, 1919, combines voluntary group associatic 
with national compulsion. This arrangement, says . 
Buse, the reporter, “gives much more flexibility in the enfore 
ment of the law [as compared with a purely bureaucrat 
system | and an opportunity for each insurance district | 
group to deal specifically with their problem.” The m 
mum benefits provided by the law must be given in each cz : 
but in detailed interpretation ' and method of collection an 
payment each insurance bureau can and does make its ow 
rules. To give another example, the development of adu 
education and the wider use of school buildings seem to. fol 
low a similar course. The Ministry of Schools and Publ 
Education, in addressing itself to the local school boards, 
April, 1919, said; 
District and local school boards having opportunity. to ‘watch | 
in their district the special mental and economic needs o 
people will do much good if they will not concern themselves 
merely with their administrative duties. Their duty is also 
to have initiative and see by all means that the educational - 
basis given to children at school is not lost but, on the co! 
trary, develops successfully in life. Being impartial corpora- 
tions, independent from the social and political struggle of 
different parties, school boards will find enough confidence to 
enable them to secure also the rest of the intelligensia for th 
popular educational work. 4 
This appeal for local initiative in a field which the presal 
government of Czecho-Slovakia has very close at heart is 
more remarkable when it is remembered that the school a 
inherited from the imperial Austrian government—owing 
the political aims and methods of that regime—is still an ex 
ceedingly centralized one in which, with few exceptions, lo 
pedagogues and educational administrators have had no sai 
at all. ‘ 3 
The authors of the Prague survey in their recommendatial 
give evidence of having grasped the significance and pro: 
of this respect for local and group initiative and’ responsibili t 
Thus Mr. Platt, in his suggestions for the reorganizatic 
of the public health service of Prague, while asking for sin 
plification of the city health department in an organizatio 
analogous to that of the most successful American munici 
health services, takes for granted the establishment of distr 
offices in the new areas about to be incorporated and re 
mends that each decentralized district health department 6 
given the same structure of seven bureaus or sections as re 
commended for the central department. Miss Smith, in” 
report on recreation, throughout emphasizes the galue! of vo 
untary organizations that have sprung up—partly because ut 
der Austrian rule it was impossible to foster national pati 
otism except in small groups meeting ostensibly for speci 
social and educational ends—for a great city-wide progr 
developing the use of leisure time along constructive lir 
Miss Buse, after criticizing the sickness insurance system 
present in force and noting a tendency toward greater cer 
tralization, warns against-the loss of effectiveness tha 
be expected if shies centralization goes too far. 


paratively small association that has intimate pee 
each case than by legislation aiming to provid 


AN OLD COURT 
Insanitary, over-crowded homes are mingled with stables 


every unusual contingency. Of trade unions as media of 
|social insurance she says more in particular: 


The first thought is, what a duplication of machinery and 
a double payment of dues...Why not combine them? By 
thinking it through one comes to see the decided advantages 
of the divided arrangement. The state-supervised insurance is 
tending more and more toward centralization and therefore 
standardization of benefits. It is thus losing its ability to meet 
needs of individual cases. But on the other hand the state 
will never become insolvent. The worker knows how much 
he can depend upon it and in what way he cannot. He may 
| complain that the amount of insurance is not enough or that 
his case is an instance where individual consideration is re- 
| quired. For this the labor union should be responsible. The 
labor union is in intimate relationship with labor and labor- 
| ing people. It knows well the limitations of a workman’s 
| budget. The officials are often workers themselves and know 
| the wage of this worker or that worker. They know whether 

this worker ought to depend more upon himself, 


In much the same spirit, she pleads for extension of a system 
of public employment agencies by voluntary organizations in 
cooperation with public agencies under centralized control, 
along the line of actual recent developments, rather than a 
purely bureaucratic system with its inevitable shortcomings: 
-insufhcient knowledge of each trade, lack of interest in the 
applicant after he has been placed, lack of discrimination in 
the placement of skilled and specialized workers. 


The Political Motive 


ANOTHER characteristic of Czecho-Slovak social organiza- 
‘tion which is likely to be even more appreciated in the years 
to come is the close association of social and educational with 
political movements. Our last presidential election, what- 
‘ever view we take of its results, certainly was not fought 
on issues that were close and ianivible to the ordinary voter. 
‘It would be ludicrous to say that the average man had a very 
clear conception of the question of foreign policy ostensibly 
placed before him as the main dividing line between the two 
‘old parties or that he clearly recognized the difference between 
the promises of the two parties on domestic policy. In Czecho- 
Slovakia, as in some other European countries, party politics 
‘enter into a much wider range of public questions than with 
us. It is easy to criticize the obvious disadvantages of party 
affiliation for educational agencies, cooperative societies, recre- 

tional clubs and the like; and these disadvantages are clearly 

own in the reports on the Prague survey. But no less real 
jough more difficult to demonstrate is the vitality which that 
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RECREATION 


Main Findings of the Report by 
Anne Smith 


RELATIVELY short working day and the prohibi- 

tion of public gatherings under Austrian rule had 

contributed to an unusual amount and diversity of 
social organization for the use of leisure time. Gymnastics, 
lectures and song had been placed at the service of clan- 
destine patriotic exercise. Even commercial recreation, in- 
cluding the cabaret, partook of the national spirit and to 
that extent had remained a shade above the vulgar depths » 
which it has attained elsewhere. 

With the removal of political restrictions the possible 
field of action for voluntary effort has greatly widened, 
and movements were on foot at the time of the survey to 
make larger use of the splendid equipment and organiza- 
tion in existence. There were about 175 gymnasia in 
Prague, and the great majority of the adult population en- 
joyed such outdoor sports as tennis, kopana, walking excur- 
sions and winter sports. The city maintained 7 excellent 
parks, covering one-fifth of the total area, and pleasure gar- 
dens where good music could be heard any evening during 
the summer. 

Recreational facilities for children and young people were 
very inadequate. School yards were too small, and the 
daily time-table of the school did not at all permit of 
healthful play, or did so insufficiently. There were practi- 
cally no permanent playgrounds with trained adult play 
leadership, although several. organizations carried on chil- 
dren’s welfare work, especially in summer. Excursions and 
the opening of unequipped, temporary playgrounds were the 
chief items in their program. ‘Trained play leaders were 
almost unknown. The total number and capacity even of 
the temporary playgrounds were insufficient to meet the needs 
of the city’s child population. The total number of chil- 
dren cared for in vacation ‘colonies in the summer of 1919 
was 8,569. These colonies belonged to 7 different agencies. 

Owing to the overcrowding, the normal recreational 
opportunities of the home were not realized. It was al- 
most impossible for young people to see their friends in- 
formally in their own homes. Young children played in 
often dangerously congested streets; adolescents met in 
parks and commercial amusement places, sometimes under 
conditions insufficiently protecting their morals and always 
without experienced supervision. Public sentiment with re- 
gard to the recreation and continued education of young 
girls was largely negative, and many of the girls were 
entirely deprived of natural outlets for the spirit of youth. 

The Sokol Union, that splendid | organization for physical 
recreation of adults which is known far beyond the na- 
tional boundaries for its achievements, had entered a period 
of extended work and was asking the state legislature for 
a law making physical education compulsory for all. The 
union had 137 branches in Prague, with 4,690 women, 11,670 
men, 3,440 adolescent and 10,730 child members. Its leaders 
were volunteer workers who had undergone a special train- 
ing course; but play leadership for children had not been 
one of their aims. Other organizations carried on similar 
work in the fulfillment of their various political and social 
programs, but in practice by very much the same means. 

The police department of Prague listed 4,o00 separate 
clubs of all types, the majority of them political, gymnastic 
or cultural; few of them were for women and none provided 
a home for young men or women. Apart from students’ 
clubs, gymnastic organizations and scouting groups, there 
were few clubs for adolescents. 

The motion picture had not yet become the predominant 
factor in adult recreation which it is elsewhere; there were 
only 40 motion picture houses in Greater Prague. Educa- 
tional films and special pictures for children were practically 
unknown. A censorship over films shown was exercised by 
a committee composed of members of the board of educa- 
tion, social welfare societies and organizations interested in 
the artistic side of film production. In addition to the world- 
famous national theater, Prague has 10 theaters maintaining 
a comparatively high standard of dramatic art. On an even 
higher level was the musical recreation offered, both by the 
city and in the 14 concert halls of the community. The 
cabarets, dance halls, coffee houses, bathing facilities and 
other commercial places of recreation, though capable of 
improvement, offered relatively valuable or at least inno- 
cuous services. 
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CHILDREN AT PLAY 


EAGERLY THEY WATCH THE ACTED STORY 


BUSY HANDS ON IDLE LAND 


A GARDEN THAT COST ONLY 40 CROWNS 


WHY NOT MAKE IT A REGULAR PLAYGROUND? 


- / 
affiliation gives both to the movements concerned and to party}) 
politics. Miss Buse writes: ih 


Even with this handicap of placing the interests of the party 
before educational progress, the National Socialists have made 
of their school a real center of culture for the whole party. 


An interesting and important instance of the association of 
cultural and political motives and methods is the great na- F 
tional organization for physical training of the sokols which, } 
incidentally, are represented in the United States by a num- 
ber of strong centers. ‘The sokols have been described as fol- 
lows by Herbert Adolphus Miller in the Survey for Novem- } 
ber 2, 1918: 

The organization as a national institution was founded by 
a professor of philosophy in 1862 for the very purpose of de- 
veloping for the sokol in Bohemia a character that would make 
it a virile instrument for-the nation and at the same time 
would not seem to present opposition to the Austrian govern- 
ment. In this nationalistic character it is quite natural that, 
among the Bohemians, free-thinking should have been one of 
the characteristics of the sokols, although discussion of neither 
politics nor religion is allowed in them. They have been the 
source of promoting excellent physical development and dis- 
cipline, and most certainly account in a very large degree 
for the present efficiency ‘of the Czecho-Slovak army. 
Paralleling the German Turnverein in the respect that | 

both have originated as popular weapons of spiritual defense } 
at a time of deep national humiliation under foreign rule, the | 
remarkable thing about the so#ols is that even after the revo-- 
lution they have retained their definitely nationalist spirit | 
and perpetuate the motive from which they grew. They 
thus are in opposition to international left-wing socialism, 
with the result that the Social Democratic Party, through the - 
Workmen’s Gymnastic Association, counters their activities | 
with physical, educational and social programs of its own. 
Miss Smith says: 

The Workmen’s Association is gaining strength and extend- 
ing its membership just at a time when the realization of the 
city’s need for recreation is becoming clearer. The Work- 
men’s Gymnastic Association will eventually be called upon to 
fulfill its members’ urgent need for social life, and if the as- 
sociation will wish to hold its members’ full interest, it will 
have to meet this need. 

A third organization with similar aims is the Orel Gym- 
nastic Association founded and supported by the Clerical 
Party which, likewise, promotes gymnastic training ‘“‘not only 
for physical culture, but as a means of promoting social life 
and developing a Christian character based on the teachings 
of the Roman Catholic Church.” 

It would be easy to point out that these and one or ‘two 
other types of organization merely duplicate each others’ ef- 
forts and would do well to combine their forces. "The survey 
report does not make such a suggestion, for it would fail to 
give proper weight to the impetus which party loyalty and a 
deeply felt political philosophy—nationalist, socialist, Roman 
Catholic—have given to physical culture and community or- 
ganization. It is only outwardly that these competing ef- 
forts overlap; in reality they represent so many different — 
approaches to a common goal. Each appeals to a group with- 
in the nation and expresses its characteristic contribution of 
ideals to the common weal. Of course, this infusion of party 
spirit into movements which inherently make no direct politi- 
cal appeal occasionally exceeds practically desirable limits ; but 
the very fact of mutual toleration makes for democracy; and 
the enthusiasm engendered within each group for its particu- 
lar aims makes for a more active participation in national 
politics. 

It is not the purpose of this article to review the political 
reorganization of city and state or the social legislation and 


j dministrative decrees since freedom was attained ;, but so far 
|} they are revealed in the pages of these survey reports, both 
‘| ear the stamp of a very active participation in the formula- 
on of policy by widely different groups within the popula- 
/on—an obvious result of political education through intimate 
'ontact with concrete problems of social life through a net- 
york of organizations answering the needs and desires of 
ivery class. 

| Incidentally, this keen interest of ordinary citizens even in 
‘ne more complicated processes of government meant that 
‘he survey of Prague was far from being a record of static 
jonditions. Every now and then, the account of some piece 
\f social machinery or organization is interrupted by the re- 
jaark that since the survey was started a reform pro- 
jram has already been worked out, and that large changes 
jaust be expected in the near future. While, at their con- 
ferences with the local leaders in the different fields of social 
jvork, the surveyors often found an intellectual apprehension 
\f new ideas much in advance of trained capacity to carry 
|hem out, nevertheless there was movement everywhere and 
agerness to measure up to the best standards. This Miss 
durlbutt brings out in her report. on social care for indi- 
jiduals, where she says: 


ij 


' In reviewing the whole question of juvenile delinquency in 
'Prague one feels encouraged by the indications on every side 
of the fine work which will be done in the near future. Al- 
ready the rigidity of the old laws and traditional criminal 
practices are breaking away before the new social spirit. This 
spirit is evident in the constructive and sympathetic service 
| rendered by the best corrective institutions. . . . It is true that 
the greatest tasks lie in the future and that the practical work 
accomplished thus far is very small, but plans which are so 
' carefully thought out, which are based on insight and on the 
“spirit of service will doubtless receive the intelligent and strong 
support of the public essential to their full realization. 


And again, in a chapter on administration: 


The majority of the organizations are already in the pro- 

cess of reconstruction, and are continually changing. 

In this movement of change it is important to distinguish 
etween activities which previously were forcibly retained by 
he Austrian bureaucracy and were administered, often, with 
10 concession either to the wishes of the people or to the 
pirit of the times, and the activities generated spontaneously 
hrough social sympathy and carried on by voluntary associa- 
ions. : 

It was partly because of its centuries-old suspicion of 
ureaucracy that the people of Prague had learned to depend 
pon themselves for the provision of social services of the 
ind they really wanted. While this estrangement had meant 

good deal of loss in actual effectiveness, especially since be- 
ause of it social tasks had often been recognized and carried 
ut in fragments rather than as parts of a large community 
ndeavor, it had created a public spirit which is rare in the 
vestern world. Educational and social work had become 
he objects of an underground association-for common ends 
a which every citizen of Prague was more or less a secret 
onspirator. 

_ There has been an ugly effect of all this: Clandestine meet- 
igs and inability to discuss frankly and > openly important 
uestions of the day have, as Miss Smith tells us, had a bad 
ffect on the morals of children who from their elders had 
earned to lie and to deceive those in authority. That psycho- 
gical disease, however, was cured almost as soon as its cause 
vas removed. “Conspiracy,” brought into the open, and ap- 
lied to immediate responsibilities, changes into rivalry in 
ood works for the general welfare, a keen and wholesome 
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WOMEN AT WORK 


cae! 


THEY LOAD AND UNLOAD THE COAL 


AND WORK WITH THEM 


IN THE BIG SHOPS 
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OCCUPATIONS OF WOMEN 


Main Findings of the Report by 
Alpha Buse 


ISTORICALLY, the employment of women for wages 

has followed the same trend as elsewhere in Europe; 

they have replaced male workers because they were 
willing to work for lower wages and under conditions which 
men refuse to accept. An investigation of the eight most 
important groups showed a tendency to break down the last 
remaining barriers of traditional demarcation between men's 
and women’s work so far as they are not based on physical 
prohibitions. : 

The gain of women in taking the places of men during the 
war, especially in transportation and office work, had largely 
been lost with the return of peace and of the armies. In 
transportation they had been almost entirely discharged ; in 
offices they were limited to mechanical operations which were 
considered especially suited to women’s talents. With the 
cessation of war production and lack of raw materials, many 
women had returned from industry to personal and domestic 
service. Public opinion prevented the entry of professions 
by women in large numbers, though all legal obstacles had 
been removed. ; 

In labor legislation for the protection of women and min- 
ors and for the protection of all workers, the new republic of 
Czecho-Slovakia takes a high rank among the nations. Social 
insurance providing for sickness, maternity, accident, un- 
employment, old age and invalidity; regulation of hours, 
child welfare, safety, sanitation and health and minimum 
wage had been subject to new legislation. Because of 
the rapidity with which these laws have followed each 
other, there was as yet no complete enforcement when the 
survey was made, especially since there had been no cor- 
responding enlargement of the departments of inspection or 
decentralization of the responsibility vested in the state de- 
partment of labor. 

Wages for all classes of workers had .increased substan- 
tially but*had not kept pace with the rise in the cost of liv- 
ing—this in spite of the fact that women as well as men 
workers were more fully organized than in most countries . 
and that conditions of employment were determined almost 
entirely by collective bargaining. No accurate data were 
available on the cost of living, and minimum wages meant 
to meet the cost of living actually fell short of the required 
amount. 

Women were not in most cases organized in separate 
unions; their reliance on men in the matter of leadership 
meant lack of sustained interest and of training for respons-’ 
ible administrative positions; it also meant insufficient study 
of conditions from the point of view of women’s special needs 
in factories where women are employed. Conditions re- 
corded as “average” by the factory inspector were found upon 
investigation faulty in many respects, such as insanitary to l- 
ets,. machines unguarded, stairways narrow, dark, winding 
and constructed of wood, ventilation bad, windows closed, 
ventilating fans broken, unnecessary standing at work, bad 
lighting. Such “details” under the system of inspection were 
neglected. 

Cooperative organizations are given special help by the 
ministries of Social Welfare and of Agriculture. The mem- 
bership of consumers’ societies has doubled in ten years, and 
the incomes of the wholesale cooperative companies increased 
by 79 per cent in one year, 1917.’ The establishment of co- 
operative enterprises is nearly always due, however, to the 
initiative of the workers; their prosperity is-especially great 
at present in agriculture and the building trades. Side by 
side with this growth was recorded a considerable increase 
in profit sharing, also fostered by the state which had made 
the distribution of a wage dividend one of several functions 
of a wage commission for each chamber of commerce and 
industry district. 


‘criticism of those in power, and eventually, hearty cooperation 
with a socially-minded government of the people’s own choice. 
Indeed, one can almost see between the lines of the reports 
the mainspring for a government program that astonishes 
by its radical nature and vitality: the loosened energies of a 
whole nation freed from bondage. 

While other countries still grope with the problem of draw- 


ing practicable limits to the emancipation of womanhood, thes} 
people, accustomed to the equal participation of men ani 
women in the ever difficult and risky enterprise of maintainin; i 
the national identity under a hostile foreign yoke, accepte(|) 
at once and as a matter of course not only the accordance} 
of full rights of citizenship to women but also that of equal. 
rights in the professions, in the holding of public office and is 
other respects. Proliibited for so long from teaching an¢ 
learning freely, they are throwing themselves whole-heartedh 
into the movement for a wide extension of educational facili}: 
ties under the auspices and guidance of the government. Mis. 
Hess dwells on the difficulty of gaining a concrete knowledgd: 


, 


‘| 
) 


( 
of the present school system while so many plans for completed 
reformation are yet unfinished and every suggestion for im 
provement is met by indications of efforts already under way) 
to meet the particular need menticned. She says: 
As social workers, the privilege of being in the heart of — 
the republic during this wonderful rebirth of freedom has | 
given us inspiration and fresh spirit to take back to America. }, 
. .. It is to the efforts of a school which is reformed and 
socialized that we look for the rebuilding of an indomitable 
nation—the land of the Czechs and the Slovaks. 


Mr. Platt asks the reader not to measure the actual achieye-} 
ments of the republican government in the reform of public) 
health administration against those of other countries, since) 
that reform is part of a “municipal and governmental house- 
cleaning from top to bottom,” behind closed borders, with in-), 
sufficient means and a most difficult political situation, all o 
which considered, the republican and municipal administrations 
have made great progress toward the ideal programs they have| 
in view. He also notes the “new stimulus and desire;” but,} 
alas, “enough of the old bureaucratic system remains to em- 
barass the new system with all its fine desire.’ Miss Hurl-| 
butt writes: 

As a result of eight months of acquaintance with a wide 
variety of persons interested in social work in Prague the 
writer has come to feel a deep admiration for the devotion 
and kindness of the rank and file of workers, the enthusiasm 
and quick intelligence with which new ideas are welcomed 


and, above all, for the insight and imagination in some of the 
recently planned activities. . 


It is this readiness to accept new ideas which, to judge. 
from the reports before us, is the most characteristic attitude of 
the people toward the stupenduous task of social reconstruc-| 
tion. It springs from that same national patriotism and local 
civic pride that have been fostered by voluntary association } 
through the long period of political restriction. While patriot- | 
ism in countries that have not recently gone through such an- 
experience is usually associated with conservatism and an_ 
excessive regard for past achievement, it is here taking the 
form of a liberal tolerance for suggestion from every quarter, 
provided only that it be born of experience, sincere and prac- 
tically helpful. Some impatient observers who found the. 
new officialdom, created almost overnight with no tradition | 
of its own, accepting the models inherited from their pre- | 
decessors while gradually working out a new practice, have ~ 
attributed an “imperialist”? or “militarist” motive to some of 
the actions taken. It would have been a miracle if the new 
administration had been immediately quite free from that taint. 
But the picture of the capital that emerges from these survey 
reports does not bear out any generalized accusation of that — 
kind. q 

There is no sign of Prague’s intending to become an imper- 
ial city, flaunting its grandeur before the world. Only is there — 
visible a justifiable pride in the city’s characteristic achieve- 


a 


ents and a firm belief in the special contributions it has to 
vjiake to the uplift of mankind. 

i|| Again, it is often said and repeated that the Czech is quick 
© 1 thought and expression but slow in action. ‘The reports 
}f the Prague survey, while they show much lamentable de- 
‘jay in the execution of desirable reforms, do not confirm any 
uch theory. They lay the blame, rather, on the inheritance 
| f a top-heavy system of administration which for long periods 
ad discouraged action while it could not discourage thought ; 
jhe financial and human cost of war and last, but not 
east, the comparative inexperience of the new leaders who, 
ven if they possess energy, are necessarily overawed by the 
lificulties in their way. Critical as these reports are of the 
lelays, there is more frequently to be found in their pages a 
jincere admiration for what has already been accomplished 
/n reorganization and, more especially, for the intelligence with 
vhich new programs have been adapted to existing machinery, 
ivhere possible, or recreated from fragments of it where that 
lwas the better way. (It should be added, by the way, that 
jeveral of those who took part in the survey have warned the 
resent reviewer not to regard its findings as final so far as 
whey concern the accomplishment of reforms. Since most of the 
vork on the suryey was done, almost two years ago, progress 
ill along the line has been consistent and, along some lines, 
‘apid. ) 

In some respects, because of its eagerness to do the whole 
job and do it well, Czecho-Slovakia in its new social legis- 
‘ation is going, at one bound, farther than older republics, 
which pride themselves on the rapidity of their progress, go 
in many years. Of this numbers of examples might be quoted. 
For instance, this young state is the first, so far as we know, 
to provide in its sickness insurance law for casual workers 
in such a way that they can derive benefit from the fund to 
which they contribute. “A special class is established for 
those doing work for one employer for periods of a week or 
less. These are to be supported in case of illness from a special 
relief fund.” Or again, take the institution of compulsory 
dividend sharing under the supervision of wage commissions— 
part of an even larger plan providing for definite workers’ 
representation in the determination of working conditions by 
district chambers of commerce and industry. In another field, 
the reorganization of the health department of Prague on 
the basis of a comprehensive scheme submitted by the health 
fficer—immediately following the creation of the republic— 
s evidence of the same preparedness for thorough action. And 
he messages of the minister of education quoted by Miss Hess, 
0 far from being utopian or general in nature, go into the 
mallest detail of desirable subjects and methods in the use 
»f schools for adult education which he proposes as immediate- 
y practicable. 


t 
i 


The Artistic Temperament 


THERE is one key to the understanding of Prague and of the 
1ew political structure that is assuming shape in that beautiful 
ity which is hidden beneath much other interesting matter in 
. chapter by Miss Hess on the social aspects of the primary 
ind secondary schools. She says: 


The place that singing can hold in a community has only 
been made clear to western people during the war, but Czecho- 
Slovaks are a singing nation, and the heritage of folk and 
national songs which has come down through the centuries 
should be.a power in making for unity in every phase of 
social life. . Terie. ; 


Substitute the more general term art for song, and we have 
he explanation for much that is especially characteristic of 
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THE SCHOOLS 


Main Findings of the Report by 
Fjeril Hess 


‘ NTIL freedom came with the revolution, local school 
boards, principals and teachers were entirely respons- 
ible to government inspectors who distrusted initiative 

and ability on the part of any public servant in the dependent 

state. This centralization of control almost by necessity had 
to be continued by the new republican government as a basis 
of reform, and all executive power rests with the new cen- 
tral authority, the Ministry of Education. Prague alone and 
one or two other cities, at the time of this study, had a local 
board of education with limited powers; for the rest of the 
country, the government supported the majority of schools. 

As the greater portion of municipal revenue came from state 

taxation, a new system of national finance was necessary be- 

fore the uniformity of the school administration could give 
way to local control and responsibility. 

Social aspects of education, hindered by the aim and pur- 
pose of Austrian control, had remained behind the best prac- 
tice in other countries. The school buildings themselves were 
for the most part old and equipped with old-fashioned 
benches. In line with the development of education in 
Germanic countries, much expenditure had gone into the 
equipment of special rooms; thus of 227 elementary schools, 
126 had gymnasia of fair size; and there were 372 special 
rooms with collections of various kinds for class use. On 
the other hand, there were no play rooms, no swimming 
pools and only one library available to pupils. 

The medical inspection, already mentioned, was found to 
be superficial and entirely lacking in follow-up work that 
would make it effective; no visiting nurses were employed 
to make the contact between school doctor and home, and no 
nurses aided the school physicians or gave first aid in the 
school. School lunches were carried on by a private organ- 
ization as a war emergency measure; there was no per- 
manent provision for them. Largely owing to physical con- 
ditions, there had been a steady decline in school attendance 
since 1913. ‘The establishment of classes for backward or 
abnormal children was in its infancy; they were carried on 
by a voluntary organization with the aid of young university 
students. There was little institutional care for feeble- 
minded children. 

A large proportion of children were leaving school at the 
age of fourteen without a conscious training of their natural 
abilities for any particular vocation and without vocational 
guidance; only in one district a committee had been set up 
by the minister of social welfare to counsel parents and chil- 
dren and provide oversight during the first year of work. 

About one-fifth of the elementary school children con- 
tinued their education after the age of fourteen, at the end 
of compulsory schooling, in 55 high schools; 14,000 of them 
in middle schools and 6,o00 in industrial and commercial 
schools. High school attendance was subject to a fee, and 
opportunities for supplementary earnings on the part of 
students were few and unorganized. A few students were 
in receipt of scholarships offered by state, city and private 
individuals. ‘There was no provision for housing and care 
of out-of-town students. The teaching of social hygiene was 
very slight; of supervision of leisure time there was prac- 
tically none. Co-education was one of the first school reforms 
inaugurated by the new regime, but at the time of the survey 
it was not aided by student activities in which students of 
the two sexes could find common interests. 

With its great tradition, the teaching profession, held 
down so long by Austrian subjection, is rapidly attaining the 
status it enjoys in other countries. The teachers throughout 
the republic are organized and exercise a dominant influence 
on educational reform. They had not, however, as yet 
made direct contact with parents through parent-teacher 
associations and therefore were limited in their influence on 
the home and social life of the school children. 

The school has in the past not been a potent factor in the 
social life of the adult community, but the present adminis- 
tration aims at making it a community center and bearer of 
education to all classes and ages. The enthusiasm and ef- 
fectiveness of private organization for adult education make 
it appear probable that from the present beginnings a 
People’s university movement of considerable strength, di- 
versity and influence on the national life will grow in the 
years to come. 
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SOCIAL CARE FOR INDIVIDUALS 


Main Findings of the Report by 
Mary Emerson Hurlbutt 


ODERN methods of case work and of statistical anal- 
M ysis are undeveloped in Prague in almost every 

branch of social care. In consequence, the coopera- 
tion between different agencies and between private and 
public agencies was lacking in effectiveness and also in joint 
action to prevent causes of misery so far as individual cases 
were concerned. Social ills were treated to a large degree 
in isolation and not in relation to the social needs of the 
family as a unit; and community problems on the other hand 
were visualized too much as problems affecting individual 
families. 


Protective care for mothers and infants had since 1916 
been organized for the whole city by a benevolent associa- 
tion with broad vision and persistent effort. It maintained 
infant clinics, mostly in school rooms and in one branch had 
developed on the most approved lines an up-to-date health 
service for mothers and children. A program for extended 
work, submitted by this society to the government, would 
provide hygienic, social, moral and legal care for every 
woman in need of it—in some of its aspects compulsory. 


Institutional care for dependent children was without 
standardized practices and varied in value. Many of the 
plants were unsuitable; or the working force was too small, 
unsuitably trained and badly paid. Children were grouped 
without sufficient regard to age, mental and physical condi- 
tion or need for material aid. Responsibility for public care 
was divided between federal government, province and city; 
a municipal bureau for the welfare of dependent children 
was administered in too bureaucratic a spirit. The allow- 
ance made for children boarded out in foster homes varied 
in the communes composing Greater Prague. 


Correctional institutions for juvenile delinquents were in 
many cases too far removed from the capital to make pos- 
sible a very close administrative cooperation. The training 
they provided was too uniform and insufficiently related to 
the individual talents of the children committed to them. On 
the whole, these institutions compared favorably with those 
in other countries. Legislation providing for conditional 
sentence had been passed by the republican legislature and 
had opened the way for fruitful cooperation between the 
juvenile court and private organizations. 


Social medical agencies in Prague were especially lacking 
in cooperation. With the low salaries paid to district med- 
ical officers whose duty it was to give free medical advice to 
any of the ten thousand persons or so in their districts who 
cared to apply, it was practically impossible for them to 
render very thorough services unless aided by private or- 
ganizations. Unfortunately, Prague suffered from a “start- 
ling’ lack of nurses, and both hospitals and ambulatoria 
were very inadequate. 


For the physically handicapped, all except war invalids, 
the responsibility assumed by the government was very slight. 
In practice neither the city nor provincial governments lived 
up even to the relatively meager duties placed on them in 
this respect under the old Austrian law. The Ministry of So- 
cial Welfare had in many minor ways shown its interest in 
these children, as for instance in granting a subvention for a 
training course for teachers of the deaf, and was expected 
to develop a complete program for the care of physical de- 
fectives, partly through public support and partly through 
stimulation and coordination of private activities. 

The care of the insane hitherto had been a function of the 
provincial government; but there was no provision for the 
care of insane children in the entire country, nor was there 
even a private agency engaged in after-care for those dis- 
missed from institutions. There was no legislation for the 
commitment of feeble-minded persons or to make school at- 
tendance of backward children compulsory. There were no 
public institutions for their care, and private initiative had 
done little for them. 


Charity organization in Prague had not yet assumed the 
larger function of family care. The city’s poor relief depart- 
ment exercised chiefly supervisory functions; the machinery 
for actual relief was too complicated, and the men with 
whom final decision rested were not specialists in social wel- 


fare. The whole system was at the time of the study under- — 


going reorganization. 


TIE SURVEY FOR JIRN B Ol toed 


the nation. The Czecho-Slovaks are essentially an artisti¢ 
people, ready to respond to high ideals and to the call of beauty, 
As artists, they are not merely impressionable but creative—| 
practical in the sense that a longing to embody their dreams} 
in action is practical. An interesting sidelight on the artistic 
temper and talents of the people is contained in a paragraph 
of Miss Hurlbutt’s report in which she pleads for the adopti 
of orphaned children by families of culture. She says: 
In an educational experiment made in Prague VII to awaken 
and develop the creative impulses of school children, the most | 
artistic productions were made by children whose social sur- | 


roundings were the least desirable and who had been con- — 
sidered unmanageable in school. 


There is a curious analogy to this statement in the fact that 
it is some of the most suppressed peoples that have contributed 
most to the arts and crafts of the nations—as though the hu- 
man spirit, denied its normal expression, were finding its oe 
let in the creation of beauty. i 


The community life of Prague, as ‘it must be among | 
people with a cultivated sense of beauty, is also imbued with 
a fine feeling for human values. If this.does not always appear 
embodied in an effective protection of the weak and suffering, 
it must again be remembered that hitherto these people: were 
robbed by the dominant political group in the empire of ex 
perience in large-scale administrative responsibility. Deprived 
of the power of initiative, leaders in many fields of social ef- 
fort have in the past failed to acquaint themselves with the 
trend of ideas abroad and carried on their difficult tasks if 
not in dull resignation yet without that incentive to progress 
which comes from ability to translate new ideas into action. 
Where their imagination had freer play, they have created 
works of enduring value. Thus, to quote an example, recrea- 
tion has remained undeveloped where it necessitated coopera- 
tion with the school administration; where in their voluntary 
organizations the people of Prague were free to follow their 
bent, they have made better organized provision for the use of 
leisure time than any other people similarly situated econ- 
omically. 


The ‘survival of craft guilds, often with retention of their 
old and dignified ceremonial, and with promotion of the dig- 
nity of the trade as one of three principal aims, is further 
evidence of the spirit we have tried to characterize. ‘These 
guilds are now mainly devoted to the decidedly practical ob- 
ject of caring for the social, economic and educational welfare 
of the trades and have important legal rights and duties in the 
determination of working arrangements, the supervision of 
apprenticeship and the regulation of prices and profits; but 
they have helped to carry into the period of industrialism a 
tradition of mutual regard between master and helper and 
of pride in craftmanship that, indeed, has given them con- 
tinued life. 


It should be noted in this connection that even the Social 
Democratic Organization, with its totally different outlook 
on life, encourages the members of its unions in the needle 
trades to seek in the Workmen’s Academy general cultural 
courses which it cannot itself supply. In his order on adult 
instruction, of April 6, 1919, the minister of education placed 
into the forefront of necessary considerations the desire of the 
government—in keeping with that expressed by the people’s 
representatives—for the “development of a harmonious per- 
sonality” and “everything that makes life more beautiful and 
the heart nobler. As, for instance,” he continued, 


ake reading and explanations of the beautiful Czecho- 
Slovak literature, seeing of picture galleries, musical 


| 
| and dramatic performances, excur- 
sions to such places as ennoble taste 
through the beauties of nature or art 
or literature. 


: 


' Against the background of a na- 
inable to raise money enough for all 
lecessary immediate governmental 
yurposes, forced to put every atom 
of available man power into produc- 
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paper, one cannot hope for the com- 
plete publication of all the volumes 
interesting though they are for more 
than one reason, one of them being 
that, considering the means at the 
disposal of the surveyors, the absence 
of statistics on important subjects, the 
language difficulty and the need to 
understand the intentions as well as 


: fon just emerging from oppression, 


ion so as to retain foreign credit and 


observe the acts of a foreign people, 


1 


Rijen 


{ . 
‘ecure food and raw materials, sur- 


they reach the high water-mark in 


i aeiatalpand ya Pal 
a T 


sounded by pressing and difficult 


the technique of social surveying. 


oroblems of foreign relationships, this 


As Miss Crawford points out in her 


)s truly a remarkable document. And, | 


article, the survey was really the be- 


jo judge from much other evidence 


inning of a continuin rocess of 
> 


‘/n these reports, it is symptomatic of 


self-examination with the aid of for- 


“he spirit in which the whole nation 


eigners—a process in which change 


‘las set to work. 


and achievement make untrue many 


' The explanation is, of course, his- 


of the fact data gathered almost be- 


torical. So we are told by Ludmila 


fore they can be incorporated in a for- 


mal report. Like the latest innova- 


survey staff: 


tion of the professional photographer, 


| While it is true that under the 


the moving picture portrait, it con- 


leadership of ambitious kings they 


veys more of truth because movement 


‘| developed into as efficient warriors 


is rendered as well as mien. ‘The 


as those any country produced in 


_ Europe, the desire of the Czechs at 


people of Prague are to be congratu- 


all times was to live in peace, de- 


lated on a very excellent, if not flat- 


‘| voted to their work, and to follow 


‘the dictates of their conscience. 


tering portrait; and it is to be hoped 


This may explain why the arts in 
' all their forms have always been part 
_ of the life of the Czechs, and why the 
» things of the spirit seem always to 
! | have had for them the greater ap- 
‘peal. It may also explain why the 
| inner life burned on evenly in the 
» people during the long period of po- 
_ litical subjection and why no oppres- 
\| sion and repression could break the of 
continuity of national consciousness 
handed down the long ages. : 
It has been impossible in these pages to give more than 
a glimpse of the wealth of material contained in the reports 


of the survey of Greater Prague. With the present cost of 


brushes. 


the American 


I dig, under the earth I dig; 
Boulders glittering like the scales of a serpent I dig; 
Beneath Polska Ostrava I dig. 


‘My lamp is quenched, upon my brow has fallen 
‘My hair, matted and clammy with sweat; 

My eyes are shot with bitterness and gall; 

‘My veins and my skull are clouded with vapour; 
From beneath my nails gushes forth crimson blood ; 
Beneath Polska Ostrava I dig. 


The broad hammer I smite upon the pit; 
At Salmovec I dig, : 
At Rychvald I dig, and at Petivald I dig. 


Hard by Godula my wife freezes and whimpers, 
Famishing children weep at her bosom; 
I dig, under the earth I dig. 


Sparks flash from the pit, sparks flash from my eyes; 
At Dombrova I dig, at Orlova I dig, 
At Poremba I dig and beneath Lazy I dig. 


Above me overhead rings the clatter of hoofs, 

‘The count is riding through the hamlet, the countess with 
dainty hand 

Jrges on the horses and her rosebud face is smiling. 


JUNIOR RED CROSS HEALTH CHART 


Used in the schools throughout Czecho-Slovakia 
for the children to record, among other things, 
when they have baths and use their tooth- 
Will the Knights of the Round Table 
Tuberculosis 
recognize themselves in this stalwart squire? 


that they will not, like a certain Eng- 
lish lord recently much criticized, 
cut out the part that happens to 
fit the frame of their preconceiv- 
ed ideas, but retain the whole for 
future comparison with the mirror of 
their developed selves. That in a very 
little time that mirror will reflect a 
republic of splendid achievement 
among the nations, a republic that is building its outer great- 
ness upon the welfare, character and ideals of the people, no 
one who has read the pages of these reports will doubt. 


Association 


THE PITMAN 


od By Petr Bezruc 
From Modern Czech Poetry, translated by P. Selver 


I dig, the mattock I upraise;_ 
My wife, livid-faced, trudges to the castle, 
Craving for bread, when the milk has dried up in her breasts. 


Good-hearted is my lord, 

Of yellow masonry is his castle, 

Beneath the castle is dinning and bursting the Ostravice. 
By the gates two black bitches are scowling. 


Wherefore she went to. the castle to pester and beg? 
Grows rye on my lord’s field for the drab of a pitman? 
At HruSov I dig and at Michalkovice. 


What will betide my sons, what will betide my daughters, 
On the day when they drag out my corpse from the pit? 
My sons shall go on digging and digging, 

At Karvinna digging; 

And my daughters,—how fares it with daughters of pitmen? 


How if one day I should fling my accursed lamp into the pit, 
And stiffen my bended neck, 

Clench my left hand and stride forth and onward, 

And in a sweeping curve from the earth to the skyline upwards 


Should upraise my hammer and my flashing eyes, 


Yonder beneath God’s sunshine} 
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THE REPUBLIC OF CZECHO-SLOVAKIA, SHOWING PRAGUE, ITS CAPITAL, PRACTICALLY’ THE CENTER OF EUROPE 


Social and Economic Problems 


How Czecho-Slovakia is Trying to Meet Them 
By Bedrich Stepanek 


ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY FROM THE CZECHO-SLOVAK REPUBLIC TO THE UNITED STATES 


HAT Czecho-Slovakia is a country of great pos- 

sibilities and a promising future need hardly be ar- 

gued. But many of my American friends, who 

have been watching with sympathy the birth of the 

new republic of Czecho-Slovakia, have asked me this question: 

How will the Czecho-Slovak nation, arisen out of the ruins 

of the old Austro-Hungarian Empire, having fought so bravely 

and suffered so much for political independence, face all those 

numerous post-war problems which must be solved even by 

the most powerful of European states? My answer is that 

the Czecho-Slovak nation will solve all its problems without 

great difficulty and in a comparatively short time because it 

has elements of stability and progress not shared in equal 
degree by any of the neighboring states. 

As an illustration of this point is the fact that, although 


as recently as October, 1918, after a careful preparation of. 


many years, the old regime was thrown over without the shed- 
ding of a single drop of blood, now after but two years of 
existence, the young republic, in its budget for 1921, indi- 
cates a surplus of receipts over expenditures while the neigh- 
boring states in their budgets show considerable deficits. 
Czecho-Slovak currency (ten and a half billion crowns) is 
half a billion below the amount fixed by law, while in neigh- 
boring states the issue of currency is either not limited by 
law or greatly exceeds the limit set. 


What are the elements of the republic’s stability and what 
the main problems of Czecho-Slovakia? ; 

The Czecho-Slovak Republic is situated in the very heart 
of Europe. [See map, above.] The most important rail- 
road lines cross its territory, carrying trains which maintain 
communication between Paris, Warsaw and the East, as well 
as between Berlin and Constantinople. “Iwo great navigable 
rivers, the Labe (in German called the Elbe) and the Danube, 
provide Czecho-Slovakia with a direct waterway to the North 
Seaon the one hand (in Hamburg and Stettin Czecho-Slovakia 
possesses an independent harbor), on the other to the Black 
Sea. The problem of the government is to complete and to 
improve in as short a time as possible the network of rail- 
roads, highways and waterways to meet the exactions of the 
times. ‘There are about eight thousand miles of railroad in 
Czecho-Slovakia (mostly in Bohemia, where there is one kilo- 
meter of railroad for each 8.6 square kilometers of territory, 
while in Slovakia and Carpatho-Russia there is one kilometer 
of railroad for every 20 square kilometers of territory). The 
Czecho-Slovak National Assembly granted, in May, 1920, 
6,481,050,000 Czecho-Slovak crowns for building and improy- 
ing railways, roads and waterways, especially in Slovakia. 

A canal between the rivers Labe and Morava is being plan- 
ned to establish a direct waterway between the North Sea 


and the Black Sea and to connect with the rivers Vistula (in 


mi 
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er still Wanilized: ace eles ane great power and to 
lequalize the outflow of ‘waters from the republic, plans have 
ae eee to build centers for developing electrical energy 


ay we Brea renigy ee billions of Ode Slavek crowns 
|would be necessary to harness the water power to the best 
|advantage and to complete and improve the telephone and 
|telegraph systems of Czecho-Slovakia. 

| For the purpose of a scientific and _ practical organization 
lof the technical side of the work connected with these great 


| established at Prague in 1919. ‘This organization is follow- 
ing practically the same line of work as the National Research 
‘Council in the United States, The Masaryk Academy de- 
| sires to establish a close cooperation with similar institutions 
in other countries, especially in America. 


cna 


IBiovak Republic has prosperous ene growing fe austries i 
everal branches of industry the Czecho-Slovak manufacturer 
in a position to compete successfully in the world’s markets. 
|The amount of exports and imports of the country’s indus- 
| rial products equals that of Belgium. 


»100,000. Though the Czecho-Slovak provinces of Bo- 
emia, Moravia and Silesia comprised but 36 per cent of the 
opulation of former Austria, these same districts contained 
60 per cent of all the industrial workers (in some branches 
a far greater percentage; for instance 80 per cent of all the 
extile workers). They possessed two-thirds of all the steam 


actured articles produced i in former Austria 90 per cent and 
er, of all glass. and glass-ware, porcelain, gloves, fezes, 
‘matches, hats, linen and woolen goods. In the case of cotton 
t oods, these three provinces of the present Czecho-Slovakia 
produced 80 per cent of the total of former. Austria; of iron 
ind iron’ manufactures from 66 to 75 per cent and a similar 
| Tatio in the manufacture of machinery, railroad. cars, loco- 
| ‘motives, automobiles, metal goods, underwear, leather, boots 
and shoes, paper, chemicals and products of the graphic arts. 
cst total oe of Cae eplaves industry are valued at 


| inufactures, special ree and other goods. 


ort to the economic: questions bearing on commerce 
portation i in the countries surrounding them, and 
aes have been held at Prague whose aims have 
e the distressing post-war situation and to form 
fons for future constructive enterprise. Thus, ac- 
‘commercial treaties cegutdcted with the Austrian 


, 1920, the Czecho-Slovak Republic is deliver- 


total yearly Sa anon, iy sugar ‘in yee) baie tae 
tons, it is evident that. Czecho-Slovakia is covering almost al. 
her consumption of sugar, with the exception of 8,000 ton: 


tasks an institute called the Masaryk Academy of Labor was 


The number of organized skilled workingmen is about | 


' boilers in former Austria and contributed to the total of manu- — 


portation of the most | ee anal Fanaa raw materials, ae 


)200 tons of sugar yearly, under most favor- “i 


which Austria is producing in its own territory. 

Czecho-Slovakia, although not having enough coal to satisfy 
her own industries, supplies the Austrian Republic with a far’ 
greater quantity of coal than it is bound to do by the peace 
treaty. In compliance with an agreement between the Austrian 
Republic and Czecho-Slovakia, the latter has been delivering 
to Austria, since March, 1920, 5,100 tons of coal daily for its. 
railroads, electric plants, gas-works and home consumption. — 
Besides this, large quantities of coal are being delivered to var 
ious Austrian factories, enabling them thus to employ thei 
workingmen. In addition to sugar and coal, Czecho-Slovakia 
is supplying Austria with timber, enamelled ware, saccharine, 
and other goods, the prices being fixed so low that Austri 
is reexporting them to other countries and making a good 
profit on them. Independent Czecho-Slovakia is imbued with 
a desire to cooperate with its new neighbors. The Czecho- 
Slovak nation realizes that it must forgive and forget the suf- 
ferings of the past, inflicted upon its people by the jealousies 
and prejudices fostered by a blind racial hatred. But like-- 
wise, Czecho-Slovakia expects a change of heart in its neigh- _ 


PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES OF CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA 


S UGAR is one of the chief sources of prosperity in Czecho- 
Slovakia. Before the war, 173 sugar refineries produced 
on an average 1 ,600,000 tons of the best quality of sugar per 
annum, representing almost 18 per cent of the world’s entire 
production of beet-sugar and 8.12 per cent of all sugar Pro- 
duced in the world. 


The malt industry of the former Austria- -Hungary was al- 
most entirely carried on in the present territory of the’ 
Czecho-Slovak Republic. The annual production of the 13n f 
malt houses is 330,000 tons, and the quantity exported is Ree | 
valued at 50,000,000 Czecho- Slovak crowns. 


The average annual production of hops, which have a 
world reputation, is estimated at 10 per cent of the world’s: 
production. Annually there are exported about 5,000 tons. 


About 32 per cent of the entire area of the Czecho- Slovak 
Republic is covered with forests so that it ranks in the | 
sixth place among the most wooded countries in the world. o 
Thousands of hands find employment in various forms of — 
the timber industry, in saw mills, in the making of furniture 
—which forms an article of export, especially bent-wood fur- 
niture—in the toy industry carried on both as a home inde 
and in factories, in the making of musical instruments, in. 
paper manufacturing and in the making of wood-pulp. 


The glass industry of Bohemia alone engages about 60,000 
skilled workers. Bohemian cut and fancy glass-ware are 
world famous, as are the :pieces of jewelry formed of Bo- 
hemian garnets and the porcelain-ware of Karlovy Vary 
(Carlsbad). Seventeen thousand workers in Czecho-Slovakia 
produce annually 300,000 tons of porcelain-ware. a 

There are 90 spinning mills and 450 weaving mills in — 
Czecho-Sloyakia consuming 150,000 tons of cotton per annum, a 


Ninety per cent of gloves made at Prague are exported. __ 


There are 200 factories for the manufacture of shoes, 
which produce 45,000,000 pairs annually and employ over 
40,000 workers; 70 per cent of boots and shoes manutacHiralle a 
are exported. { 


About 100 mills and smelters produce annually 2,000,000 _ 
tons of iron, which a highly developed’ metal industry con- | 
_verts with the aid of 100,000 workmen into steam engines, ea ou 
“automobiles, water and steam turbines, ship machinery, agri- 
cultural machinery, motors and the machinery needed by 
sugar mills, cotton mills, distilleries, breweries, etc, % 
. Czecho-Slovakia is rich.in coal mines, of hard coal as well 
as lignite. There are 600 coal mines in the Czecho-Slovak 
Republic which produced 30,000,000 tons of coal a year be- ey Ve 
fore the war. ; ; 


THE OLD TOWN 


bors. The blessings of freedom and a fortunate economic 
constellation in Central Europe have impressed upon the 
~ Czecho-Slovaks the duty and responsibility which is theirs in 
_ international relations, particularly as° regards their closest 
- neighbors—the work of reconstruction, and stabilization as 
a factor in maintaining the world’s peace. 


Agriculture 


js developed and compares most favorably with that of the other 


tion are engaged in agriculture. The fact that half of the 
total area of the republic consists of arable land and that 
‘only 4 per cent is non-productive, shows the intensity with 
which cultivation is carried on. The chief crops, wheat and 
- barley, account for 25 per cent of the arable land. In respect 
to the yield per acre, Czecho- Slovakia is surpassed only by 
Germany and Great Britain. 

- Before the war, the lands now comprising Czecho-Slovakia 
possessed 4,500,000 head of cattle and 747,000 horses. On 
- account of the war the republic suffered a loss of cattle of 
about 38 per cent, of horses, 30 per cent, and of hogs, 57 
per cent. 

Advanced as the ae in Czecho-Slovakia is, the 
crops are not sufficient to feed all its inhabitants, and a great 
number of children were saved from the results of under- 
nourishment due to the consequences of the war only by the 
generous help of the American people. The American Relief 
Administration has undertaken to continue the feeding of not 
less than 200,000 children till the harvest of 1921. 

_ For over four years women, children and old men only 
ncompletely replaced the men mobilized from the farms. 


e labor shortage have had an adverse influence on produc- 
on. Hence the necessity to import provisions of a kind 


OF VAZEC, VYSOKE TATRY 


The field markings in the Toreyround show that the old system of cultivating small Tay farms, immediately 3 
adjoining the home, is still in operation 


AGRICULTURE in the Czecho-Slovak Republic is highly | 


most progressive European states; 41 per cent of the popula- 


which Czecho-Slovakia has hitherto produced for herself. At al 
present, all efforts are concentrated on the task of regaining | 
and, if possible, raising the pre-war level of production in 
aeeloure 


Land Reform 2 2 


ON May 27, 1919, the National Assembly passed a law cme a 
viding for the expropriation of large estates. The large estates 
belonging to citizens of former enemy states or to the former 
imperial family will be taken over by the state without any 
compensation, as far as this does not interfere with any special 
provisions in the peace treaties. As regards other estates, com- 
pensation will be paid according to the average value of the 
landed property in 1913-1915. The estates will either be 
divided and allotted to tenants (preference being given to 
disabled soldiers and their families) or used for other Purposes 
of general utility. 

The law relating to the expropriation of landed property 
gives the state the right to expropriate the areas of large 
estates in excess of 150 hectares, where the land consists of 
fields, gardens and meadows, or of 250 hectares im the case 
of any other lands, including pasturage and forest land. The 
owner may, however, be left with land up to an area of 500 
hectares, and in exceptional circumstances, even this limit — 
may be exceeded. Fields, gardens and meadows comprising 
a maximum area of 1,300,000 hectares, or about four-fifths 
of the cultivated area of the large landed estates, are affected 
by this law. A Land Office, established by law, will carry 
out this reform. Its activities will be based in particular — 
upon a law dealing with the control of expropriated land, and _ 
also upon a law prescribing the details of its distribution. — 
The latter enactment, which’ is the most important from the 
point of view of economic and technical princial es species ; 
those who are to benefit. by the distribution. bd 
satisfy. the urgent need for land, this law provides fun 


t | ue of land on a short ee In this way, 150,000 to 
200,000 hectares of land have been let within the last year 
| —these areas representing about one-sixth of the total landed 
[property subject to expropriation. Laws have also been 
passed providing for credit grants and for compensation to 
be paid to the expropriated landowners. 

‘The significance of these reforms for Cycche- Slovakia is 
Lest when one knows that hitherto the 705,577 holders of 
[parcels smaller than five hectares [about twelve and a half 
acres] have possessed only.12- per cent of the total area of 

| Bohemia, while the large land-holders, 1,500 in number, have 
| owned ae per cent. In Slovakia the disproportion was even 
| greater. There the small cultivators owned 5.7 per cent of 

| the land, while the few owners of big estates owned 55 per 
| cent. Bie of the estates covered vast tracts of land. For in- 

‘stance, the 25° largest estates spread over 1,115,491 hectares of 

Jand, an average of 45,000 hectares per. estate. ‘There were 

ven cases a 70, 000 hectares: being held by. one individual. 


fertilizers i in Sarna to increase fA aout: of wheat and 
rye by. 250, 000 tons, that of sugar by 150,000 tons, that of 
otatoes by 300,000 Eee nek equals 500,000 tons of food- 
stuffs whi Czecho-Slovakia had to buy abroad. The increase 
of Boao” as “ee a with a ae of wages will in- 


A CARPATHIAN IDYLL 


Far above pe little town of Vazec an old shepherd pastures his sheep, assisted by. a group of young men he 
tne _ come down to the village only on Saturdays 


next ten years, thirteen new agricultural schools will be opened 
each year. 

To improve the quality and productiveness of certain impor- 
tant plants special measures will be taken. This scheme is 
expected to produce after a few years an increase of produc- 
tion valued at seven billion Czecho-Slovak crowns. 


The Financial Situation 
AT. the end of 1920, the foreign debt was three and a half 


billion francs, the internal debt, twenty-five billion Czecho- 


Slovak crowns. The wealth of Czecho-Slovakia may be es- 
timated as some two hundred billion Czecho-Slovak crowns. 


From improved railroad conditions and waterways an increase 


in regular budget revenues can confidently be expected. Be- 


sides this the state may avail itself of the power of introducing — 
a monopoly on matches, gunpowder, sale of sugar and sale 


of alcohol. : 
Aid for War Sufferers 


ONE of the greatest problems for the government in order — 


to get the internal situation in Czecho-Slovakia stabilized 


was to provide for the invalids (incapacitated) and other war 
sufferers ; 
finances were unemployment, the housing shortage, the devel- 


opment of the system of workmen’s insurance by the employers, 


and the reorganization of child relief. There were, in 1919, 
210,000 invalids, 
fifteen years of age, 100,000 widows, 186,000 orphans under 


fifteen years of age and 100,000 other dependents, who could - 
not work. The entire care of the invalids has been put on — 
Almost one billion Czecho-Slovak crowns — 
a year were appropriated for them and for the schools and 
special courses established to train them in gardening, for 


a solid legal basis. 


business and other occupations. The invalids receive not only — 
training, but positions are also procured for them ; in thes 


other problems especially affecting the country’s 


250,000 children of these invalids under 


“government offices they have the right to obtain positions in 
j preference to other applicants. ‘The government further sup- 
ports the invalids by the organization of cooperative societies 
or them, of which there are about 112—some of them very 
prosperous. The Orthopedic Union, for instance, in some 
few months had a total income of more than two million 
ech crowns. A special problem is that of blind invalids. 
Work i in tobacco shops and small restaurants is reserved for 
them. | They will also get land as soon as the land reforms are 
realized. “The invalids are organized in a great Central Or- 
ganization of the War’s Invalids, and there exist various other 
funds for them (at the Czecho- Slovak Red Cross and at the 
Bohemian Land Commission for Child Relief). vy, 


Housing Reform 


THE need for housing reform is one of the most acute ques- 
tions in Czecho-Slovakia. In Prague there are many thousands 
of people without a place where they can live. The reason 
is that no houses have been built during the war; after the 
war, the high prices of material and high wages did not en- 
courage the building of new houses, while a new influx of 
inhabitants came to the large towns. In Prague it was neces- 
“sary to secure rooms for the newly created central government 
"offices. “To protect the tenants against the landlords, laws 
we: > passed i in December, 1918, that the rent must not be in- 
ed or notice given to quit without serious cause. Another 


) ae 


iving quarters and to limit the moving from one place to 
another. 

n February, 1919, a special fund was set aude: to inno 
d encourage the activity of cooperative societies in the build- 
it Ve i small houses. In 1920, thirty millions of Czech crowns 


THE CONSOLIDATED MACHINE SHOPS OF PRAGUE 
Where modern methods of large-scale production and industrial management have their home 


under this law, which provided for the cooperation of the state, 


- cooperative societies, and in some other special cases, ‘the sup- 
port given by the state amounts to about 90 per cent of the | 
aw has. been passed entitling the communities to requisition | 


In February, 1921, the government aeradenel an ever 
more important housing law. Under this law, land can be 
expropriated for building purposes in locations where most 
needed, under certain prescribed conditions. Differences be- 
tween workmen engaged on buildings and their employers’ | 
must be settled by specially constituted courts of wage arbi-- 
tration. The law further established a board to fix the price | 
of building materials and to determine building budgets. The 
living conditions of state officials received special consideration 


with cooperative building associations formed to construct | 
dwellings for officials and their families. For this purpose the 
state allows credit to the extent of 250,000,000 Czecho-Slovak 
crowns. Magione | 

Building activity is encouraged by the state by a material 
decrease in taxation and furthermore by a guarantee of credit. 
This guarantee varies from 60 per cent for houses containing — 
one home to 80 per cent for houses containing: eight homes. 

But so severe is the present housing shortage that not ‘only ‘ 
the building of permanent structures but also that. of homes 
of a temporary character is encouraged. For the construction — 
of temporary buildings the state grants financial subsidies of | 
from 40 to 60 per cent to the contractor. _ 

In the case of building by parish and county ache 


= -_— 


total outlay. At the same time the buildings which come under | f 
this law are freed from all taxes and impositions for. a term 
of fifty years. pera of 
A state lottery loan, issued to help Basuke the pep A 
give every person an opportunity of taking part in ig 
of thus solving the problem. _ - d 
By these various means the republic a aims te 


Labor Legislation 


resided i in other countries returned home in ‘search of employ- 
ment,. which often could not be procured for them. Owing 
, |to the unfavorable rate of exchange of the Czecho-Slovak 
erown and lack of raw materials for Czecho-Slovak industries, 
the factories were standing idle and had dismissed their own 
| workingmen. A law of December 10,-1918, provided support 
\for those who were demobilized and to he unemployed citi- 
|zens of the republic, who, according. to law, are also, like 
industrial and commercial Wage-earners, insured against 
Iness. In January, 1919, 227,158 persons were supported in 
this. way and 3,458,294 Czech crowns were paid to them. 
I June, 1920, 2,970,000 Czech crowns were paid to 31,719 
nemployed _ persons. (including 16,450 women). In 1919, 
7,000,000 Czech crowns were paid to the unemployed in 
Szecho-Slovakia (excluding Slovakia) and 98,000,000 Czech 
rowns were paid to the unemployed i in Slovakia. 

toa law of May 15, 1919, all employes, includ- 
ca apprentices and household servants, are insured against 


“ Sia) insurance to cover. funeral expenses 
i shed by law, while accident insurance and in- 
“a of death to protect the orphans and widows 
- regulated by. law. 

tral ‘Insurance Office against accidents to workingmen 
bee 1 established, and special arbitration courts are sitting 
ean and Brno and Moravské vical aabiatle Bills 


JAFTER ¢ yi war many citizens of Osc ie Sipvakia who had 


_ Also’ saad of families of ‘cues and of em-_ 


In ‘Prague and Brno (Moravia) a— 
_ arbitration courts to settle wage disputes, a law concerning the — 


to beovide insurance in case of unemployment are being prey 
pared by the government. ae 
Among the laws for the protection of workmen, one of the 
most important is the eight-hour law which was passed by the © 
National Assembly December 19, 1918, as the first of the — 
series of social welfare laws. It includes all employes working — 
for salary or wages, and fixes eight hours as a maximum day’s — 
work, or forty-eight hours per week. In some occupations ah 
(for instance; work under excessive heat) seven hours con- — 
stitutes a day’s work. ; Se 
Women are not allowed to work at night; an exception is 
made for women over eighteen years of age who are doing : 
work in hospitals, hotels, theaters or printing offices. . 
The labor of children under fourteen years of age is for- 
bidden by a law passed July 17, 1919; women are forbidden 
to perform any labor in the mines, and women under eighteen 
years and men under sixteen years are forbidden to engage 
in any occupation where their physical development would be 
endangered. 
The problem of stabilizing wages is not yet settled in 
Czecho-Slovakia. There are in existence wage agreements and — 
collective contracts between employers and employes, without _ 
the force of the law to support them. , In December, 1919, a 
law was passed to regulate conditions of work and wages in 
home work. This law is important as more than half a mil- 
lion persons are engaged in this way.’ In February, 1920, a 
law was passed respecting works and district councils in thes 
mining industry. A series of other laws is in preparation 
by the Ministry of Social Welfare, including a law for i in- 
surance against old age and incapacity, a law concerning BL 


employment bureau and a law providing for a state subyention — 
in case of unemployment. 


‘ties of the ministry one to ale cleniheal 
of a social and political character. 
collect sociological material ; ‘to study sociological problems, 
and to spread the results of these studies. 

A Sociological Seminary is attached to the Czecho-Slovakia 
University of Prague to traim students for public service. 


Child Welfare 


THE CHILD RELIEF, for which there was appropriated 
in the budget of 1920 the sum of 12,000,000 Czech crowns, is 
‘one of the best organized social welfare agencies in the re- 
public. “The problem. to be faced in this work is how to 


bring about the best cooperation between public relief and- 
the relief work of various private organizations that have: been 


established for many years and are in most cases doing splendid 
work. Some of the voluntary organizations have selected 


special fields of activity. Among these organizations are the - 


following: 


The Ceskoslovenska Péce! o dité (the Czecho-Slovak child 
relief) was organized by the American Relief Administration 
through’ the initiative of Herbert Hoover with the object of se- 
curing immediate help for children suffering from malnutrition, 
and has been feeding more than half a million Czecho-Slovak 
children for eighteen months and providing warm clothing for 
100,000 of the neediest children, and quantities of cod liver oil 
for tuberculous children. It has established 2,700 kitchens in all 
parts of the republic and will continue feeding at least 200,000 
of the children until the harvest of 1921. 

The Czecho-Slovak Society for the Protection of Mothers and 
Nurslings is giving milk and medical attention to babies until 

'_ their second year, and advice and support to nursing mothers 
and pregnant women. The society, with the help of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross and the American Relief Administration, has 
established several model milk stations. 

The Bohemian Land Commission for Child Relief in Prague 
and Brno, and the German Land Commission with its head- 

ed quarters in Liberec, Brno and Opava, with their district ecm- 
missions (in Moravia with the aid of societies for the protec- 
tion of orphans), pay Special attention to neglected, destitute 
and abnormal children and give necessary care in their institu- 
‘tions. In Moravia and Carpatho-Russia, the sections of the 
Czecho-Slovakian Red Cross for Child Relief do the same work. ' 


_ The government plans to create in the districts and counties, 


in cooperation with the local voluntary organizations, chil- 


port. the sue 
"various problems — 
Its principal aims are to” 


AFTER THREE HUNDRED YEARS 
It was a principle of Comenius, the great Moravian pedagogue (1592-1671), that students should be 


educated in arts that would fit them for life and not merely for station, rank or occupation. 
dents of the university most influenced by his teaching (though at the time it was in the hands of his 
opponents) are helping to solve the housing problem by the simple expedient of building their own home 


Be feuds! are 5 lab. Of about 1 5,000 tuberculous 
scrofular children in the republic, only 1,512 are cared fo) 
in hospitals and sanatoria. There are about 4,000 cri ] 
children in the republic and only two institutions for them) 
One of these, the institute of Dr. Jedlitka for crippled chil, 4 
dren, has done wonders in the short time of its existence. Thi 
care of imbecile children is at-its very beginning. A central 
organization will be created in a short time. Great nee 
of an institution is particularly felt in Carpatho-Russia, whe 
“Grandmother” Babushka is developing great activity. t 
secure an asylum for imbecile children. Some existing insti} 
tutions for the blind, and deaf and dumb children in Czech OF 
Slovakia, owing to the lack of funds, cannot meet their . de 
mands. A central organization for the blind and a central 
organization for the deaf and dumb in Czecho-Slovakia will 
soon resume their functions. 

There are five institutions in the republic for those childret} 
whose moral educations have been neglected. At the law court 
at Prague an office was created in 1918 for juvenile delin} 
quents; the results of this institution in the short time of iti) 
existence have been very satisfactory. The Ministry oi} 
Justice has prepared a law along modern lines, to bring abo 
court reforms in respect to juvenile offenders. 

Attached to the Ministry of Social Welfare is a central 
organization for the care of children in the summer month¢ 
which, in cooperation with various voluntary societies, is} 
sending children from large towns to the country, either tel) 
individual families, or to fresh air camps. “The Czecho-} 
Slovak Red Cross is arranging for an expedition of children} 
to other countries—Switzerland and Jugoslavia. 


of children in factories. A law is being prepared to proteet| 
illegitimate children and nursing mothers. x 
Public Libraries 


ON January 1, a law came into force providing for the open- 
ing of libraries in all communities, To the expense connected} 
with this each inhabitant is to contribute 50 to 70 heller. In 


Here stu- 


obtain. For instance, they will lend to public libraries i in com- 
“munities of over Nees 
: 5,000inhabitants, ( 
| instructive books, 
expensive hand- 
books and publi- 
cations; to small-. 
| er communities 
ooks of all kinds 
for the temp o- 
rary enlargement 
- of the library; to 
individuals books - 
| for the purpose 
of study. Im- 
moral literature,’ 
detective and In- 
dian stories are 
| barred; and pub- 
| lic libraries can- 


liquor i is sold. 

Bs Yet another problem which Ciiallvanes the attention of the 
government is emigration from Slovakia to the United 
"States. Conscious as bo soveeunedt is that no Beper laws 


Deciprates one of the principal measures taken for this pur-, 
pose is land reform. Another problem is to provide occu- 
| + pation for those people of the mountain districts in Slovakia 


| eee plains, there to earn. ee living and bring home 
~ food for the winter. The remedy will be found in encourag- 
i ing the home industries and in securing work for them. The 
. abnormal emigration to the United States (20,000 persons 

in 1920) is to be considered only as a temporary phase caused 
\4 by: the entire stagnation of emigration during the war. The 
| Czecho-Slovaks | in America number more than one million 
ean some of ‘them mists in Prosperous circumstances and 


tay 
| 


ae ye el -swains,. topbooted and lithe, 
Ho, ye damsels in scarlet wear. 

In Kijov town ye ever. were blithe, 

And ‘blithe’ shall Bi ever be there. 


— 
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"A GIFT OF INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 
ees The Students’ House of the University of Prague was given to the youth of the republic ie Nie 
not be maintain- by the Y..M. C. A. from a fund raised largely among American university students. (civil) ; the part. 
ed in the same Tt houses the self-government activities of Prague’s ten thousand students, a cafeteria it has played in 
h managed by the Y.W.C.A., a dispensary under the auspices of the Ministry of Health,’ biay 
ouses in which — Si ae room, library, lounge rooms for men and social rooms for eed [see page 332] 


to help their relatives in ihe Hormcland by inviting them — 
to come to the United States, where the conditions of living - 


seem to. be better for them than in Czecho-Slovakia which has 
ease: so much on account of the war. 
they cannot Crates sy 


In considering the main elements that would seem to rake 
for the stability of the Czecho-Slovak Republic, I must men- 


oh tion the relative- 


ly high level | of 
education in _ 
nation which, in. 
the parts ee 
as Bohemia, Mo- 
ravia and Silesia, — 
has only 1.7 per 
cent of illiterates. 
I must also men- 
tion the general 
aspiration of this 
people for a high- 
er education, its 
indomitable will 
to maintain and 
enjoy freedom— _ 
religious, _ politi- 
cal and social 


the democratiza- 

tion of Europe; 
its outstanding energy, solidarity and perseverance—charac- 

eristics which have been developed in the struggle of many 
centuries, during which the people never lost heart or suc- 

cumbed before tremendous odds. I could not end this ar- 
ticle more fittingly than by quoting the opinion of John 

T. Bass, who in his book, The Peace Tangle, thus charac- 
terizes Czecho-Slovakia: 


Czecho-Slovakia is now the most prosperous country in Central 
Europe.. The Czech crown is worth four times the Austrian or 
Hungarian crown or the Polish mark and is second in value only 
to the Jugoslav dinar. The government is composed of men in 
many ways superior to those in other governments of Central 
Europe. The country has a wealth of industries. They have 
the coal and iron for these industries. They have already estab- 
lished the best economic relations with the allied business world. 
Czecho-Slovakia might well turn out to be the most prosperous 
nation in Central Europe. More than that, it might prove the 
binding force which will hold together the Slav nations of 
Central and Eastern Europe. It might prevent the Balkaniza- — 
tion of these countries and the consequent deterioration ‘of ci- 
vilization. : 


a. _ -KYJOV 
AGAR By Petr Bezruc 


: ‘From Molera Czech Poetry, selected and ‘translated Oa 
_ by P. Selver; published last week by E. P. Dutton & Co. Bie 
E’en as from fragrant vines it had gushed, HRS iS. 

E’en as ye seethe, my lays; Pgh) 

The blood of the Slovaks is fierily flushed, Ne 

Lips burn and eyes are ablaze. a 


“Who shall smite us, abe shall afflict us ith ii? ee 
Of a master natight we know; | 
And as blithe as we live and drink our fill, - a 

_ As blithe to our end we, shall go. | ash 
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THE HOPE OF PEAC 
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ON THE EDGE OF THE ABYSS 


. 


1914-1915 


Americans are familiar with the transcendently human touch 

of Bruce Bairnsfather, creator of Ol Bill and witness extra- 

? ordinary to the stiffness of the British upper lip and the smile 
that lay behind it—to say nothing of the sweet tooth! They 
know the searching strokes with which Raemaekers flayed the 
‘German invaders of Belgium. Few of us, however, have had the 
chance to see the work of the mid-continental artists of the war 
period. The Czech who saw his fellow countrymen caught up and 
thrown into a war not theirs, and the whole of pre-war Europe 
about him slipping had small chance to get his message out. 
The dates and the simplicity of the imagery of these cartoons eh 
by Stretti-Zamponi carry the story of a man’s spirit in the 
cs ed course of the war years. In the first of the series—that 
1914-15—we see the Old World on the brink of destruction, 
kept from crashing over by the frailest of human scaffolding 
In the taut guy ropes by which unseen hands seek to reseat the 
pillar of peace and in the scales where a human heart outweigh 
the sword and bag of coin, we have perhaps evidence of a 
pacifist’s yearning—or the faith of the weaker peoples that 
right would in the end triumph. More gruesome, but no less 
striking, than Watts's famous “Hope” is the skull of the battle- 
field which gives a roothold to a flower. The patriots « 
have swung their scaffolds and are painting in the map of th 
new republic of the Czechs before the globe has fairly caught 
its balance, give a final and more buoyant note to the sertes” 
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THE PRESIDENT OF THE CZECHO-SLOVAK REPUBLIC — 
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called “realist” because of | its philosophical principles. 
' believes that morality based. on religion must save the world, 


x “1 Bleved saealiecy: practicable,” said 

President Masaryk two days after the signing of the 
_ Armistice, as he was preparing to leave America to 
- take up his responsibilities as president of the new 
" Czecho-Slovak Republic. _ During the last two years, while 
"idealism has been shrinking i in governments throughout the 
world, he has not faltered in his conviction. Of course not 


_ much has yet been realized, and every one is not cooperating, 


but the goal is still there. On the Fourth of July, in the 
garden of the American Legation in Prague, where there 
were many English guests, I asked President Masaryk how 
Jong it would be before the Germans joined the Czecho- 
Slovaks as the English were joining the Americans in cele- 
' brating Independence Day. He smiled and said: “I don’t 
_ know, but it will be.” 

The significance of Czecho-Slovakia cannot 43 A oentacad 
_ without understanding something of the part played by the 
D president. While he is a most outstanding personality, not 
only i in his own country but in the world, he nevertheless sums 
_ up in his equipment and attitudes the dominant characteristics 
bof the Czecho-Slovak people. — He is preeminent as Tolstoy 
‘was preeminent, but as Tolstoy was superlatively a Russian, 
‘so is Masaryk a Czecho-Slovak. He is undoubtedly one of 


- the greatest statesmen of the era, possessing both unusual 


| see wisdom and an all-pervasive religious idealism. 
~ President Wilson was trained in the science of government; 
_ President Masaryk was trained in the science of humanity. 
He was first professor of philosophy and then of sociology, 


and he practiced both as ‘member of the Austrian parliament, . 


representing the party which he founded, and which was 
He 


but the morality must rest on education, and the religion be 


_ freed from ecclesiasticism. I once asked him what impressed 


him about Tolstoy whom he knew well, and he replied, “His 


q morality.” The impression of Viasat: is also that of moral- 
aw ay, but epee ee: by a ee quite foreign to Tolstoy. 


Slovak ee were the Gate, and reformer Huss and the 


bishop and educator Si cage the spiritual — succession is 


apparent. 


_. In a country full of intense religious controversies with 


roots deep in the past, the. fact that such a man is accepted 
_as leader must be taken as ‘evidence that the people are not out 


of sympathy with his idealistic program. Neither the “free- 


thinkers” nor the Catholics find him hostile to them, as he 
believes in worshipping according to freedom of conscience, 


and the Jews look to him as the one man in the state who 


Of course the extremists at both ends 


understands them. 
criticize him, but all trust him. 

Czecho-Slovakia is a most important social and Saliieat 
experiment, for it is an enlightened state born out of the new 
idea of self-determination, and it must go through the process 
of adjusting a dominated past to the responsibility of free- 
dom. | 
most exactly in the center of Europe, it has entered fully 
into western. civilization while i in sympathy and understand- 


ae it reaches back to the eastern and Slavic world. The 
Nebr of. this cannot be desing for the in- 
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suffrage universal and compulsory. 


Thrust out west of all the other Slavs and lying al- - 


- bers and resources of Russia, as well as of Poland, Coeciee 
Slovakia and Jugoslavia. We know that the contributions of — 
Russia will be primitive, powerful, and generally constructive, 
“but it needs to be led through into cooperation with the | 
western world. Because of her geographic position, her 
cultural attainments, her Slavic relationship, and her presi- 
dent, who knows Russia as few Russians do, Czecho-Slovakia 
will play a most important part in the process. 
~ Of all the new states Czecho-Slovakia is the only one which 
has adopted a constitution and put it into force. The con- 
stitutions of England, France and the United States were 
drawn on largely, but many adaptations and provisions were 
introduced, both to meet special problems and to accord with 
current concepts. After stating in the opening sentence that 
“the people are the sole source of all state power in the 
Czecho-Slovak Republic,” the constitution proceeds to make 
Privileges based on sex, 
birth, or profession are not recognized. Profiting by the ex- 
perience of England and the United States with the House’ 


‘of Lords and the Senate in their respective countries, the 


House of Deputies has been given a disproportionate amount 
of power. The Senate, while it may initiate legislation, in gen-— 
eral exercises the function of ‘‘amendment and moderation.” 


The president is elected for seven years by the two houses 


of Parliament. ‘The president has much more authcrity than. 
in France, but the cabinet must be dismissed whenever there 
is a vote of lack of confidence. “During the time Parliament 
is not in session, there is a committee which acts “on all mat- 
ters of immediate urgency, even if in ordinary circumstances 
they should require the enactments of legislation.” Two 
concessions to modernism are found in the provision that the 
president shall take his oath “on his honor and conscience ;” 
and in the guarantee that “public instruction shall be given. 
so as not to be in conflict with the results of scientific inves- 
tigation.” Careful provision is made for the “protection of 
national, religious and racial teanousies | 
‘This is the first constitution which has ever been adopt- 
ed in which all these rights have been considered. The 
system of proportional voting was adopted as an ob- ; 
vious necessity to meet the many political divisions. The 
fifteen parties which are now in parliament include, in part, 
divisions composed. by the nationalities of the Czecho-Slovaks, _ 
Germans, and Magyars, though these in several cases run- 
across national lines; the Social Democrats are in each na- 
tionality. Most of the party lines are inherited from the 
adherences of Austro-Hungarian times and in many cases. 
have little meaning for the present time. Since the cabinet 
cannot stand without the support of Parliament it must be 


- selected from enough parties to represent a majority. In the 


elections of 1920 the Social Democrats cast 38 per cent of 
the total vote, and since they were the strongest party the 
prime minister was selected from among them. In the fall, | 
however, the party split, and since the three cabinet mem- 
bers could not represent the opposed factions, the cabinet was 
dissolved, and the present cabinet has the unique distinction 
of being composed of experts who were within the ministeries 
but “without party.” It will be interesting to see how aie 
they can retain the confidence of Parliament. : 
The constitution is forward-looking and democratic, and’ 4s 
actually functioning, but that does not mean that there are 
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VLADIMIR BRDLIK 
Minister of Agriculture 


Hor ney deviations from ideal conditions. “Phere is inevitable 
_ inefficiency, and the hold-over of prejudices. The Germans 
- who were once dominant are now without power, and it is be- 
yond reasonable expectation that every one on the German and 
Magyar side should be without resentment, or that some 
officials on the Czecho-Slovak side will not be anxious to pay 
off old scores. ‘Nothing but time can cure these attitudes. 
What surprsies me—in all the new states of Central Europe 
—are not the mistakes and inefficiencies, but how they can 
do it at all. How did they learn? ‘The variety of things 
_ that must be done by a modern state demands education and 
experience, and yet, almost without either, these mew states 
are making progress. 

The problems of the republic fall into three classes: the 
relationship to neighboring states, the nationalities within the 
state, and economic and social reconstruction. 

The Little Entente was consummated through open diplo- 
macy with the whole world looking on. It includes in a treaty 
for. cooperation, Rumania, Jugoslavia, and Czecho-Slovakia. | 
The leadership is in the hands of President Masaryk. Bul- 
garia, Austria and Hungary will sooner or later enter a com; 
pact. which will have many characteristics of a federation: 
We must look beyond the present moment of doubt and as- 
sertive nationalism in appraising the significance of this 
entente. 

_ The national groups in ascending order are the Jews, the 
Magyars, the Germans, and the Czechs and Slovaks. 


ounding states, although in the extreme East there are towns 
like Mukaéevo which are 80 per cent Jewish, but the govern- 
ment has taken an understanding position. When the ques- 
ion of organizing a political party was raised by the Jews, 
the president expressed his approval and it was. done, so that 
here is the opportunity for full political expression. No 
r ember of Parliament was elected by the party, but over 
ek thousand votes ‘were cast. Over against the liberal 


and a eed deal of organized anti-Semitism, but as pea 
wi h 1 me ee of feeling existing in all the neighboring 


go saidont in Hungary. Gi can easily understand the 
gs of the Hungarians, who have always magnified their 
_ Now much has been shorn from them, but unlike 


JOSEF GRUBER aL HESS 
Minister of Social” Welfare 


The proportion of the Jews is smaller than in the sur-_ 


“ JOSEF SUSTA | ire aah 
Minister of Education i 


results. of the war. Without doubt many of the tines as 
tween the states were not drawn with ultimate correctness, | 
but instead of concentrating on a demand for modifications i 
of the frontier, the propaganda office in Budapest is aggressive | 
for the recovery of the old limits of the kingdom—a result |} 
which manifestly can never-be attained. It adds, however, |} 
to the difficulty of establishing normal conditions within } 
Czecho-Slovakia. Within the present boundaries there are #}) 
nearly a million Magyars. They have thirteen members: in 
Parliament, divided between the Social Democrats and the > 
Christian Socialists, which latter is the party of teaction in |) 
all the countries. The solution of the Magyar question de- 
pends more at the present time on the development of demo- 
cracy in Hungary than on what is done by Czecho-Slovakia. i: 
There are the constitutional guarantees, but the strain against 
the avowed purposes of Budapest creates nervous instability. 
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Since there are many Magyars, however, who are distinctly 
opposed to the present Hungarian government, they find a 
relatively comfortable haven’ in Czecho-Slovakia. 
Approximately a third of the population is German, and 
while it is scattered throughout the state, the majority is 
on the circumference of Bohemia. “These have 72 deputies 
out of 300, and 37 senators out of 150. ‘They are divided 
among five parties, but they generally vote in an- opposition 
block. The German problem is unquestionably a serious one 
-and cannot be solved by the method of suppression which the 
Germans used when they were in power and which, their 
consistent opposition shows, they more or less expect. The 
Nationalist Party, with some powerful representatives, ad- 
vocates coercive domination, but the majority of the Czechs 
are against it. The ultimate solution will come when there is 
/a change from the idea that a state must be cultocratic as 


BEDRICH STEPANEK, FIRST MINISTER TO THE UNITED STATES 
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JOSEF TOMASEK 


of Hygiene President of the Parliament 


well as administrative. When groups need no longer be 
fearful that other cultures are trying to absorb them “‘it will 
be” that Czechs and Germans can celebrate the same in- 
dependence day. On the whole the clashes are much less 
frequent and less severe than might have been expected. 


‘The Czechs were ruled by Austria and have had political 
and historical unity while the Slovaks in northern Hungary 
have been lacking in. both. The Slovaks have been subjected to 
coercive efforts at Magyarization which in many cases result- 
ed in disorganization and illiteracy as a means of resistance. 
But the language is more archaic than the Czech from which 
it differs as a dialect. ‘The people are less sophisticated than 
the Czechs, and their religious experience has been different, 
so that there are going to be difficult problems in integrating 
the two. The Slovaks have properly resented the “carpet 
bagger” methods of some of the Czech officials who occupied 
positions in Slovakia, and these have generally been removed. 
Both Czechs and Slovaks realize that the differences in history 
make the adjustment difficult, and both are making conscious 
efforts to solve the problem. According to the constitution, 
Czech and Slovak both are official languages in their respec- 
tive areas. 

The economic and social programs are fundamentally 
democratic. Slightly over half of the people vote for the 
various brands of socialism, but the prevailing policy is 
evolutionary socialization. ‘This is being applied to the mines 
first. The significant thing is that all the restless and con- 
structive attitudes now prevailing in the world are stirring 
in Czecho-Slovakia, and the method of proportional voting 
gives an opportunity for every point of view to express itself, 
which is a great advantage over the two-party system. In 
spite of all the vituperation which the various parties hurl 
at each other, divergent views are able to live together in 
such mutual toleration that each modifies the others. 
The class struggle is acute, and all the questions concerning 
capitalism are at the forefront, but there is unusual enlighten- 
ment in the approach to the problems. 


It is not strange that in the land of John Huss one of 


the greatest of the present movements is religious. Deliberate- 


ly the church has set about reforming itself, and while many 
Czechs consider themselves atheists, their atheism is really an 
anti-clericalism based on their experience with Vienna. A 
schism within the church is now going on which will be looked 
upon by historians as having a significance comparable to that 
of the Hussite period. 
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Mercury carrying the shield 
of Prague, its “chief point” 
the rays of the rising sun, a 
poster drawn by Karl Rélink 
for this year’s “samples 
fair” or grand market of the 
city of Prague, represents 
the spirit of enterprise in the 
fields of trade and industry, 


The Survey is indebted for 
the reproduction of these 
posters to the Webster Branch 
of the New York Public Li- 
brary, the most complete li- 
brary of Czech literature in 
the new world, where books 
are supplemented by works 
of art and craftsmanship 
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HEALTH and TRADE | 


APPEALS sothe PEOPLE 


Posters drawn by some of the fore- 
most artists of the Czecho-Slovak Re- 
public are widely used to stimulate 
among all sections of the people the 
earnest desire for healthful living, 
thrift and industry, the most essen- 
tial elements in the nation’s rehabili- 
tation and progress. For the Health 
of the People, a poster drawn in col- 
ors by M. Svabinsky for the Czecho- 
Slovak Red Cross, shows the bust of 
a robust woman -against the back- 
ground of the cross and sheaves of 
wheat and fruit to symbolize the re- 
lation of health to outdoor life 


ZECHO- ‘SLOVAKIA, not unlike America, has it- 
self become a “melting pot” of its own people, hun- 
dreds of thousands of whom have been subject to 
fi totally different influences during six years of exile 
ae a line extending entirely around the world. ‘These men 
lave lived amid other civilizations, under other governments, 
ind are but now returning and bringing to their own land 


1¢ molding of these into consistency with the conditions and 
fete, temporary as they are, in a newly formed government 
s a process of unlimited possibilities. 

| Czecho-Slovakia, with fourteen millions of inhabitants in 
1 territory of 54,276 square miles (about equivalent to the 
rea of Iowa, though with over six times that state’s popu- 
lation) has received its sons and daughters back from 
America and, in turn, is sending its best blood to our shores. 
ut the proportion of ebb and flow—of loss and gain—is not 
the same. In the year ending June 30, 1920, the total number. 
of Czecho-Slovaks admitted. to the United States was 5,746, 
whereas the number departing in the same period totalled 12,- 


—— ae 


Czecho-Slovakia is taken as a unit, the difference is greater, for 
t shows 3,560 admitted against 11,273 departed, a net de- 
tease i in Czecho-Slovak population of the United States of 
Lit 3. An analysis shows that the decrease is chiefly in the 
Slovak element, for they composed 12,046 of the number de- 
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| age or 5,196, were admitted in 1920, leaving a net loss of 
1,950 Slovaks. ‘The Czecho-Sloyak consulate in New York 
tity, since its establishment in January, 1919, has issued 21,197 . 
passports to Czecho-Slovaks.. Fully 33% per cent more, over 
7,000 passports, were issued to individuals going to Czecho- 
Slovakia by the Swedish. _and Jugoslay consulates early in 
1919, thus making a conservative yet fairly accurate total of 
eli 28 ,000 yeaa with the new ee as the destina- 
|. The causes fa emigration: as “given to the Foreign Lan- 
guage ‘Information Service, which furnished, governmental, 
income tax, and other information to the departing ones, 
ranged all the way from the inspired . fervor of a repatriate 
anxious to serve his liberated native land, to the purely per- 
2 sonal reasons typical of most returning Europeans. The rea- 
| sons given included: to return to family, need of looking 
= ee orphaned ‘children | of dead soldier relatives, to bring 
|back brides, to aid aged or infirm parents, to adjust estates, 
ag anxiety about relatives from whom nue had not heard, to 


eas oT ‘dears to see Hes aa are in : the 
ablic- 1e last named being one of the “contributing 
ive fet nearly every emigrant. - As a matter of fact, 


ae soni had emigration Deen creed during aur six 
war period. pe? 


avor oe: ‘Coccho Slovakia, that. Baer views with 
Sash degertute: Ea its capable young men ‘and 


otf Czecho- Slovak Descent 
By Sérka B. Hrbhovd 


OF THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE INFORMATION SERVICE, AMERICAN RED CROSS 


he results of observations, impressions and new convictions. | 


364, a net decrease of 6,618. If the territory embraced in 


sarting from the United States whereas fewer than half that 


women to America, as it needs its people at home to snake up 


‘the depletion due to the fall of thousands upon thousands 
in war. A commission of the Czecho-Slovak Red Cross, with 


Dr. Anna Berkovcova at its head, was sent ‘by Dr. Alice 
Masaryk, president of the organization, to the districts from 
which emigration has seemed to be heavy. The findings of the 


“commission are most enlightening and interesting. For in- 


stance, in the Zemplin district, where the greatest number 
of ‘Passports have been issued, the survey committee reports: 


The district lacks industrial establishments.. The returned 
friends’ relate to their acquaintances, who are chiefly peasants, 
far fetched tales of the wonderful conveniences offered by. the 
American factory with its oil finish, its splendid baths, automobile 
transportation to the doctor’s, etc. “They declare that in America 
there is no shortage of sugar, flour, bread or meat and that low 
prices prevail. 

The reports of the Czecho-Slovak Red Cross chapters, to- 
gether with those of investigation commissions appointed by 
the government, showed that among the present causes of 
Slovak emigration are many chiefly due to war’s aftermath, 
such as a lack of housing facilities, land, breadstuffs, clothing 
supplies, suitable employment and unsettled political condi-- 
tions. Among the other causes which in time will be elimi- 
nated are: the patriarchal law which makes the son depend- 


-ent during the lifetime of the father; the tardy execution 


of the land reform bills subdividing the large estates among 
the peasantry; the activities of unscrupulous steamship ticket . 
agents who claim to secure immediate passage for clients but 
who in reality keep the emigrant for weeks, even months, at 
some inland or coast station amid discomfort and filth and 
compel him to pay for vile excuses for lodging and food. 
A large number of these who have /been inducing emigration 
by promising a free trip to Hamburg and overseas in return 
for which the emigrants are to work three months in America — 
without pay have but recently been run down. In the March © 
session of the Czecho-Slovak parliament, the Ministry of — 
Social Welfare presented a comprehensive bill for the pro- — 
tection of emigrants against exploitation, offenders to be 
punished by five years of imprisonment and a fine of 100,000 re 
crowns. If this bill passes, it will blaze the trail for older — 
democracies which have viewed the plucking of both emigrants — 
and immigrants with a complacency suggesting a decided ne- — 
gation to the question, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 


Seeking Citizenship 


OF Les thousands of Czechs and Slovaks who ina ine 
France, either with the Canadian forces or under the Czecho- — 
Slovak ensign at Cognac’ and Terron, the vast majority re- 
turned to the United States. As one of them expressed it — 
at the first convention of the Czecho-Slovak Legion of Ameri- if 
ca, at Cleveland, O., in April, 1920: 


We fought in France to help the Czecho-Slovaks gain the sort 
of freedom and democracy which we have enjoyed in America. 
When that aim was accomplished, our mission was ended and 
‘our second home in America beckoned us back to our former 
fields of service, 


“It is significant that the first business to come before the con- 


vention which had been called for the purpose of organizing — 
all Czecho-Slovak veterans of the World War was the ques- 
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ties as well as of the privileges of United States citizenship.” 


A spirit like that augurs well for America. ‘The pity is 
that so many of these eager prospective citizens have had to 
cope with no end of difficulties in attaining citizenship. Theit 
hardships were due to the technical prohibition set up by our 
: own American government which did not permit a native of 
- what was formerly Austria-Hungary to secure second papers 
- without a “presidential exception” or application for exemp- 
tion from the classification of “enemy alien.” Our govern- 
ment fails to distinguish between Czech and German and 
Slovak and Magyar and takes no cognizance of the fact that 
the Czecho-Slovaks were consistently and continuously loyal 


of the United States. The absence from the United States 
of these men who were fighting shoulder to shoulder with 
our army has meant that many judges arbitrarily refused to 
credit the period of military service toward fulfilling the five- 
year continuous residence rule, and required them to take 
out a second Declaration of Intention which, of course, post- 
pones full citizenship. 


The Early Hector tnen 


AS a a matter of fact the America-ward course of the Conti: 
“Slovaks as such is of but short history. The members of at 
least one of the nations composing the present Czecho-Slovak 
Republic, the Bohemians or Czechs, turned their steps to the 
‘New World continent almost as early as the Mayflower 
Pilgrims. The Slovak westward movement began at a much 
later date, the first influx in.1873 being occasioned by Magyar 
‘misrule and land poverty at home, though the attractions of 
America were also an element of that and the emigration of 


cestry became miners and steel workers in the state of Penn- 
sylvania. 
fa ‘The dependable information supplied by the Czecho-Slovak 
"press of America to the readers of the 125 or more publications 
(over 80 of which are Czech and the others Slovak), as well 
as governmental information furnished to the 60 or more na- 
tional or state organizations of the two groups are responsible 
for the wide-spread interest in American citizenship. This for- 
_eign-language press cannot be too highly praised for its gener- 
“osity and zeal in placing before its readers articles from reliable 
‘sources giving impartial and full information on the means 


mne-fourth of the papers maintain English sections. In the 
cases of about 75 per cent of these papers, the editors are men 
who were born and secured their education in Bohemia. A 
number of Czecho-Slovak editors are university trained men 
with ; a broad outlook on world politics. 

- Within the last ten or twelve years, the added interest 
d by Czech and Slovak papers in American politics has 
noteworthy. Some masterly editorials ringing with 
n-the-wool Americanism and worthy of bred-in-the-bone 


] ' The conception of 
roughgoing democracy freed of Old-World bigotry and 
lice is most truly crystalized in the enlightened foreign- 


of state may split. Taken as a whole, there are no 


turalization, i in order that, as stated by the chairman of the ~ 
assembly, “each might carry his full share of the responsibili- 


to the cause of the Entente Allies and at no time the enemies — 


the ensuing two decades. ‘Thousands of men of peasant an- 


nd desirability of attaining American citizenship. About 


.two jewels of exactly the same pattern, preferring _ 1 


groups which seek so little special favor from the 


American voting body, is 
ment—equal justice for all.” 


Czecho-Slovaks who arrive in the United Giatee, are, for 
the most part, thoroughly aware of the state of affairs here, | 
for they haye numerous authentic sources of information. © | 
Some of their foremost journalists and most accurate ob- i 
servers have spent months and years in the United States and” 
have given pictures of our American life which astonish our 
native-born by their faithfulness and penetration. 

Pamphlets and newspapers published in the United States 
in the Czech and Slovak languages have a considerable cir- | 
culation in Czecho-Slovakia and give a clear day-by-day pic- | 
ture of America as it is. The Czechs, especially, are great i 
readers and, in fact, among the least illiterate of immigrants | 
coming to America, seldom standing below second or third } 
place in the. lists compiled by our government. |The | 
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“Most recent report of the commissioner-general of immi- 


gration indicates that the Bohemians (Czechs) were the 
only group of Europeans with not a single case of illiteracy 
among immigrant aliens admitted in the year ending June | 
30, 1920. In the same period only 83 Slovaks out of a total” 
of 2,523 were illiterate. The Czecho-Slovaks also stand high - 
in the list of immigrants in skilled occupations. j 


Bi 
Hundreds of Slovaks come to America well trained in the | 
leather, glass, tin and wood industries. Manufacturers of 7 
fine leather and fur goods employ many of them. One of the ' 
best cordevan leather factories in the country is owned and | 
manned by Slovaks. As tanners, dyers, basket-weavers, glaz- 
iers and wire-workers they have no superiors. Unfortunately, © a 
the talents of many Slovaks are lost through their early ab- 
sorption by the steel and iron mills, foundries, coal mines and | 
lumber yards of Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana. The Czechs 
bring to America their special talents and training as farmers, — 
glass blowers, gem cutters and polishers (especially of gar- 
nets which are found in purest state in the “Bohemian Para- 
dise”), pearl-button makers, bead-, jewelry-, lace- and needle- 
workers, watch-makers, tailors, cigar-makers, and wood- 
carvers. \ \ 
The introduction in the United States of the pearl-button in- | 4 
dustry is wholly due to the Czechs of the Tabor district. One. 
of the best labor-saving devices on pearl-button machinery was" 
invented by a Czecho-Slovak immigrant to America who 
learned his trade in Zirovnice, to which place the machine is. 
now exported from the United States. The writer on a visit 
to her father’s people in Zirovnice, the Czech center of the 
industry, noted huge boxes marked “Missouri River Clams” 
and later saw the contents transformed into pearl buttons | 
which were sewed on cards printed brazenly with the state- 
ments “Made In Germany” and ‘Made In Paris.” That 
was before the war. Today the chances are that milady’s 
pearl buttons and ornaments are made by Czecho-Slovaks em- | 
ployed 1 in the scores of set in and near New York. city.” 


Skill in the Handicrafts 


A CZECH jeweler in Los Angeles designs, makes up in wax, 
then molds the precious metal for artistic and original rings, 
brooches, pendants and bracelets. When he completes a gem, 
the original mold is destroyed, as this artist refuses to “make | 


of originating new designs. He was offered a salary s 
times larger than his income to fashion the gems in the 
dow of a department store where the interested | 


VILLAGE .FOLK 


Love of the soil is one of the marked characteristics of the Czecho-Slovak peoples that goes 
far to cement their national unity. Combined with it is a love of the simple arts which goes 
back equally far. Groups of villagers, as in the picture above, may still be seen in West 
Bohemia on any fine summer evening, when the last chores of farm and home are finished 
and men and women, the latter incapable of resting with idle hands, assemble on the village 
green to hear some tale of long ago, usually from the lips of one of the oldest among them. 
The men of these villages (below) formerly guardians of the frontier, who still wear their 
historical costumes—their emblem, the head of a watchdog on a white field appears in many 
conventional designs—have many stories to tell of ancient privileges upheld against greedy 
landlords, of royal courts held in the district, when Bohemia was yet an independent king- 
dom, to adjust local disputes and grievances, and of battles with robbers and with wolves 


In Moravia more especially old peasant 
customs have survived to a remarkable 
degree. Women and children work in the 
fields with their men-folk. The picturesque 
clothes of the women are not only put on 
for festive occasions. The young women 
from West Slovakia (left) and Moravia 
(right) are dressed, it is true, in their 
Sunday best, but in the embroidery they 
wear, the pattern and not the fabric is 
the heirloom of the family—each village 
having its own and each individual in- 


troducing only some slight modification 


| 
| 


Many people, especially in the eastern sec- 
tion of the republic, still wear the tradi- 
tional embroidered peasant clothes which 
may be seen on the outskirts even of the 
second largest city, Pilsen. The young 
Moravians in the picture above are dressed 
up for a Sunday dance at the village inn 
which, in true rustic fashion, starts at 
three in the afternoon. With his billy cock 
hat, the man next to the pipe player evi- 
dently gives an advance performance of 
the part he intends to play at the festivity. 
The village belles will have a hard choice! 


The inn at Turciansky Sv. Martin in northern central Slovakia is a real social center. 
Here the inhabitants of this cultural center of Slovakia assemble for song and gossip. 
In spite of the antiquity of their get-up, the peasants of the region are among the 
most cultured people in Europe; their little town is a center of the printing industry 
and boasts a most interesting museum. The women of Slovakia, although the diff- 
culty in obtaining linens and colored thread with which to make their embroideries 
is now great, still work with the same care and reverence for traditional craftsman- 
ship as formerly. Indeed the peasant woman of Detva, Slovakia, (below) both in 
the work upon which she is engaged and the beautiful clothes she wears, would seem to 
be a living model for her sisters in the neighboring villages. It is in their gardens that 
these women work, surrounded by children for whom doubtless they are story tellers 


‘him. But the money did not attract him, for he makes his 
objets d'art for real love of the work and joy in its accom- 
‘plishment. A needle woman versed in making such dainty 
‘embroidery that even experts at first take the finished piece 
| for an exquisite painting is one of many similarly trained re- 
‘cent Czech immigrants who have knocked at our gates and 
| will surely “fit in.” 
| The majority of the western Czechs are on the farms of 
| Iowa, the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 
“They have made farmland values higher than anywhere else 
in those portions of Texas where they are settled, according 
to the recent government bulletin, Slavs on Southern Farms. 
When the grasshoppers devoured everything but the telegraph 
| wires, according to a classic Nebraska tradition, the native- 
‘born farmers went back ‘East to “pa” and “ma,” but the 
| Czech farmers stayed on the land because the width of the 
| continent and an ocean lay between them and what had been 
| “home.” Lean years, such as Willa S. Cather describes in 
_O Pioneers, gave to the Czech farmer a dogged determination. 
“When better days came, the Czecho-Slovaks introduced on 
American farms the fine oats and hops of their native land. 
| Also to their gardens they transplanted the Bohemian poppy 
whose gathered seeds they knew well how to utilize on the 
‘inside of luscious dumplings or, better yet, in their delicious 
“pastry confection, the Aolaé which their American neighbors 
also soon learned to bake, naming the contribution to Ameri- 
can cookery “Bohemian tarts.” Soon, too, the myrtle and 
double pinks (Aarafiaty) brought over from their gardens in 
Bohemia filled up the yards, and the native lipa or linden 
_ (American basswood) was planted in front of every Bohemian 


| 


' 
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| farm or village home. Practically every front yard in the. 


South End of Cedar Rapids, Ia., is fragrant in May and 
i June with the perfume of the lovely /ipa blossoms. 


} 
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Business Enterprises 


| BUSINESS acumen and thrift are also assets of the Czecho- 
i Slovak immigrants. In a recent publication an unquestioned 
authority specifies 103 banks in the United States which are 
controlled by Americans of Czecho-Slovak origin, the Czechs 
| controlling $68,400,000 and the Slovaks $9,300,000 of the 
assets. In Chicago alone-there are 135 Czecho-Slovak build- 
| ing and loan associations with assets of over $13,000,000. 
| Thousands of homes in Cleveland, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Ce- 
' dar Rapids and elsewhere have been built by Czecho-Slovaks 
| because they could borrow of their own societies at a low 
_ rate of interest. Jenks and Lauck on page 281 of The Im- 
_ migration Problem pertinently assert, “The Bohemians and 
| Moravians show the largest proportion of home-owning fam- 
ilies, of all races, the heads of which were native-born of 
' foreign father or foreign-born.” 
| Although the Czecho-Slovaks are preeminently tillers of 
the soil, they may be found in eyery kind of business ranging 
from large wholesale drug firms to the tiny confection shop. 
It is significant that one of the first public undertakings of 
| the pioneer Czechs in America was the founding of a news- 
| Paper in Racine, Wis., January 1, 1860. ‘The first organiza- 
' tion in Cedar Rapids, Ia., which for a long time was known 
_as the Czech “Athens of America,’ was a reading club and 
_ library established in 1860. Czech settlers of the same re- 
» gion planned to found a free university with four faculties, 
but the idea never materialized. ‘The only Czech higher in- 
stitution of learning in the United States is St. Procopius 
College at Lisle, Ill. For twenty years the Council of High- 
| er Education, established by W. F. Severa, has been loaning 
_ money to students of Czech origin who enroll in our best 
i 
Hh 
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American universities. The first girls’ seminary in the Unit- 
ed States was established by the Bohemian (Czech) and 
Moravian Brethren at Bethlehem in 1741. 

The first bibliography of works in English on Bohemia and 
the Czechs, compiled in 1908 by Jeffrey D. Hrbek, included 
90 volumes. Since that time no fewer than 1,200 books, pam- 
phlets and articles on Czecho-Slovakia have appeared. ‘These 
embrace 240 works in English by Americans of Czecho-Slo- 
vak birth or parentage and 58 translations of Czech literature 
into English. Original publications in the Czech or Slovak 
language by Czecho-Slovak authors in the United States in- 
clude over 300 titles, many of them agricultural pamphlets 
and others translations into Czech or Slovak ot our best 
American literary masterpieces. A total of 395 Czecho-Slo- 
vak newspapers has arisen at different times in the United 
States, though only some 125 survive today. 


Educational Activities 
THE colleges and universities of the United States have 
had in their faculties 130 men and women of Czecho-Slovak 
birth or ancestry in the last decade. An educational author- 
ity estimates that there are today five thousand men and 
women of Czecho-Slovak parentage who are engaged as teach- 
ers in our American public schools. There is twice that 
number of students of Czecho-Slovak stock enrolled in our 
universities, colleges and normal schools. An April issue of 
a Chicago daily carries the ads of fifty lawyers, sixty-five 
doctors and eleven dentists. of Czecho-Slovak birth or an- 
cestry. Among our lawmakers, four men of Czecho-Slovak 
origin have served in Congress and hundreds, even thousands, 
if second or third terms are to be counted, in our state legisla- 
tures. Volume 19 of the Publications of the Historical Society 
of Nebraska names thirty-five Czechs who have served forty- 
seven terms as senators or representatives in that state alone, 


including the famous Edward Rosewater, founder of the 


Omaha Bee and of the first Czech paper in that western state. 
Several men of Czecho-Slovak origin have served as United 
States foreign diplomats. 

In a recent fortnight in two American cities, Jan Kubelik 
and Vasa Prihoda, violinists, Emmy Destinn, grand opera so- 
prano, Boza Oumirov, barytone, Maga Lostavkova, soprano, 
Ottokar Marak, Marie Mikova, Otto Bartik, J. J. Kovarik, 
Bedrich Vaska, J. H. Capek, Ludmila Wetche, prac- 
tically all citizens now, appeared before delighted audi- 
ences, some of them interpreting music of fellow countrymen, 
as Antonin Dvorak, Smetana, Fibich, Rudolf Friml, Novak, 
Kovarovic. Dvorak’s inspiration for his incomparable New 
World Symphony and for his famous Humoresque was gain- 
ed entirely in the United States; he composed most of the 
work when on a visit to Spillville, an Iowa village. The 
Beseda, a lovely Czecho-Slovak folk dance, has been adopt- 
ed here to the extent that it is taught in many leading physical 
training schools. 

A literary artist who secured the inspiration for some of his 
most beautiful Czech lyrics during his stay in America in 
1869-1870 was Joseph Sladek who also made an incomparable 
translation of our own Longfellow’s Hiawatha and of other 
American classics. 

Thomas Capek, historian of the Czechs in America, in a 
summary issued last year, mentions 120 prominent musical 
artists of Czech birth or origin who have toured America or 
have taken up their residence permanently in this country. 
There are literally thousands of Czech music teachers, band 
masters and orchestra leaders and members who have made 
our land their home. Their ranks are augmented daily by 
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newcomers trained in the famous schools of Prague or under 
Sevéik of Vienna. Mr. Capek lists twenty-five Czech paint- 
ers, sculptors and illustrators as residents in the United States, 
many of them in charge of art schools or art departments of 
institutes and: universities, others illustrators on our principal 
magazines and dailies. ‘The list includes Alphonse Mucha, 
E. Nadherny, Charles Sarka, V. Preissig, J. Kratina, Albin 
Polasek, Rudolph Ruziéka, August Petrtyl. 

Slovak immigrants who are exclusively devoted to the arts 
are fewer in number, for the reason that they have had less 
opportunity for training under the Magyar regime which 
woefully neglected even the common school education of sub- 
ject nations. However, the Slovak peasant has a marvelous 
love of music, and a rich treasure-house of lyrics and folk 
songs is his, together with a natural ability in decorative work 
in embroideries, potteries and furniture. Among the perma- 
nent or substantial contributions of the Czecho-Slovaks to 
the American continent should be included the thousands of 
churches, halls or theater and concert buildings, gymmnasia 
and some beautiful statues, monuments and other sculptures. 


Self-Help 

MANY well managed protective organizations provide sick 
and death benefits to their members, so that it is rare indeed 
that a Czecho-Slovak becomes a public charge or an inmate 
of an American almshouse. The last available statistics of 
the United States census show an infinitesimal number of 
Czechs in our poorhouses or homes for orphans or the de- 
pendent aged. It is conservative to state that a million and 
a quarter of the estimated million and a half total Czecho- 
Slovak population of the United States are insured in one or 
more of about sixty benevolent organizations founded and 
maintained for self-help. An interesting manifestation of 
this spirit was recalled in the celebration last summer at its 
convention in Chicago of the fiftieth anniversary of the Jed- 
nota Ceskych Dam (Union of Czech Women), the first 
Czech woman’s society in the United States. A half cen- 
tury ago even our most progressive native-born American 
women had not yet provided an active organization for edu- 
cation and sick and death benefits. ‘The largest and most suc- 
cessful Cooperative Consumers’ League in Cleveland is man- 
aged by Czechs. 

This rare sense and understanding of the value of organiza- 
tion is an invisible but useful contribution to American life. 
It has made Czecho-Slovaks quick to get the American point 
of view on community undertakings and on unionism, but 
all the quicker to resent any undue assumption of power from 
any source for in their organization democracy prevails and 
each member knows he has as good a chance as and an equal 
voice with his mate in the management of affairs. 

It may be said without exaggeration that there is in recent 
times a genuine influx of Czecho-Slovak artistic and intellec- 
tual talent into the United States, so much so that the Hlas 
Lidu, a Czech daily published in New York city, felt con- 
strained to publish a lengthy editorial on the subject in its 
issue of December 21, 1920. It felt called upon to warn the 
Czecho-Slovak journalists, physicians, scientists, singers, vio- 
linists, pianists, painters, illustrators, sculptors, writers. and 
the intelligentsia thus: 

It is quite impossible, in these days of increasing unemploy- 
ment, to find any kind of work. Particularly is this true of brain 
workers and artists; it is the height of folly for them to come 
to the United States on the fallacious assumption that employ- 
ment can more readily be secured here than at home. We warn 


the intelligentsia, those who have capital in Bohemia, that this 
-will shrink to a wonderfully small measure in American dollars. 


This incorrect deduction of the Hlas Lidu that America is’ 
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overfilled with the sort of talents with which the immigrant | 
Czecho-Slovaks are endowed is the logical outcome of a pure- |} 
ly utilitarian viewpoint. America needs just such gifted in- i 
dividuals, and somewhere in its vast centers it will absorb |) 
and make use of the peculiar talents of this nation of mu- te 
sicians, painters, sculptors, actors, scientists, earnest students, |) 
—able workers, all. \ 

That, in the past, America has found a place for the edu- |) 
cated and gifted Czecho-Slovaks is evidenced by the char- } 
acter of the communities receiving the talented of their own |)! 
group. Where a singing master has settled, singing clubs } 
have started up. It will be remembered that the famous |} 
Czecho-Slovak legions of Siberia marched to songs when |) 
they had no instruments to make music. A Czecho-Slovak |} 
violinist or pianist rarely indeed lacks pupils. | 
Bohemian community which does not have its own band or |) 
orchestra is a difficult thing. | 

And where, pray, is the Czech or Slovak community or | 
group which does not support its own amateur theatrical 
club? These self-made Thespians most often are, during the 
day, carpenters, blacksmiths, tailors, cigar-makers or busy |) 
housewives, but with high zeal they hesitate not to produce | 
in one season at the local lodge hall Czech or Slovak ver- | 
sions of varied repertoires including The Merchant of Venice, | 
Charley’s Aunt, Jan Vyrava (a popular Czech sstucial q 
drama), North Against the South (an American civil war | 
play), Strakonicky Dudak (The Bagpipe Player of 
Strakonice), a musical fairy tale by Tyl, the father of the 
National Opera House in Prague; Michael Strogoff, the 
Courier of the Czar; The Boarders, a Crech-Apieieaas play 
written by a Chicagoan, and a dozen other favorites by 
Subert, Kolar, Bozdech, Stroupeznicky and other playwrights. 


The Love of Drama 


THE amateur production of an ever so simple play implies 
a degree of patience, effort and true devotion on the part of 
our immigrant element of which the society dilettante in 
drama can know nothing. The small native American com- 
munities which put on from six to twenty amateur plays in a 
season are few and far between. The Czech or Slovak com- 
munities which fail to produce that number of plays season 
after season are rare. Another difference is that the Ameri- 
can performers in the small town amateur plays are usually 
the young people who have been away to school or who have 
had superior advantages, whereas the Czech or Slovak plays 
are produced by men and women in many cases occupied at 
manual labor by day. Then, too, their performances are not 
induced by some outside stimulus but are inspired by the in- 
herent love of the nation for the drama and music. The writ- 
er has witnessed performances of Czech plays in Iowa, Ne- 
braska and Kansas country villages to which farmers from 
distances of thirty or forty*miles made the trip in bitterly cold 
weather. In Texas and Oklahoma even greater sacrifices 
of time and effort are often necessary, yet devotees who agree 
that “the play’s the thing” are found aplenty. 
Not only the communities whose inhabitants are natives of 
the present Czecho-Slovakia need the kind of influence ex- 
erted by the new immigration, but there is hardly a native 
American ‘center which could not well utilize the service 
which these accomplished and trained men and women can 
render. The need of an agency to place Czecho-Slovakia’s 
over-supply of the so-called “intelligentsia” is just as great 
as that for distributing industrial or agricultural labor in the 


United States. The returns will well repay America for 
the outlay. 
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THE SPREAD OF SURVEYS 


1 6 ALUABLE contacts have been made with both the 
hubs Armenian and the Greek patriarchates, with the Bul- 
Ieee. garian exarch, with the grand rabbi, and with the 

"| secretary for the Sheik ul Islam.” 
| No, gentle reader, this is not a roster from the Arabian 
Nights but Paragraph IX, Community Organization, in a 

syllabus of the Pathfinder Survey now going forward in 
"Constantinople. The passage reads on: “Seven Greek 

‘churches have been visited, three Bulgarian churches, and 

| the rest of the work is well under way.’ 

lle The admixture of principalities and powers with the pat- 

‘ter of social work tickles the mind; but is nonetheless just 

is ‘another item to. show the spread or the survey movement 
: in the last ten years of which this special number on Prague 
._ jis an illustration. 
: r| Prague, like Pittsburgh, has the spirit of youth about it. 
|With Prague in this respect should be linked one of the 
‘\loldest capitals in the world—one which is feeling the new 
Var P| abe and spiritual ferment of the Orient. And with 
0 |the Prague survey should be linked the survey of the Teng 
. Shih Kou district of Peking which has been carried on under 
ile auspices af the Princeton Center in’ connection with the 
iy. M. .C.. A, there. Sidney D. Gamble has been at work 
"for some months past in casting its findings into a book for 
a readers. 

The Constantinople survey is of more recent inception. 
le was projected along modest lines under the directorship 
; AE Clarence Richard Johnson, the following organizations 
crerating through representatives on the Council of Fif- 

Ra Robert College, the American Board, the Near East 

elief, the American Red Cross, Constantinople College, 

IMevierican Chamber of Commerce, Young Men’s Christian 

i setae and Young Women’s Christian Association. 

» Americans just returned from Constantinople report that 
) large areas of the city®have recently been swept by flame. 
Not only is Constantinople faced by intricate international 
‘problems but there is clearly a tremendous job of physical 
‘rehabilitation to be done. 
|. Here at home, Cleveland is our ranking survey city. A 
survey of the courts and the whole machinery of justice—as 
common folk come in contact with it—is being carried out 
‘under Roscoe Pound and Felix Frankfurter, both of the 
Harvard Law School. These men are blazing new. ground, 
but this survey has been preceded by the comprehensive 
hospital and health survey of last year and the equally well- 
‘rounded educational and recreational surveys of earlier 
vyears. In resources and staff equipment the work in each 
‘of these segments of investigation has more than matched the 
* entire outlay in most community surveys, which, like the 
| type survey of Springfield [see page 374] box the compass 
\of social, civic and industrial factors. 
jf ‘The Carsmitiee on Social and Religious Surveys with 
. | headquarters in New York is at present completing a survey 
jof St. Louis started by the Interchurch World Movement 
with the cooperation of local organizations. 
\ The Department of Surveys and Exhibits of the Russell 
Sage Foundation is the general center for counsel and ex- 
iment. A significant development is the announcement 

y the New York School of Social Work of a course in social 
| surveys and community studies for the coming year. Perhaps 
¢ the great-grandson of the Sheik ul Islam may get an ex- 
we fellowship if he sends in his application early enough. 
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in clear and understandable economic conflicts. 
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BLOOD AND OIL 


F refugees from Tulsa, Okla., who during the last month 

have reached the East, are to be believed, the origin of the 

riots that disgraced that city last week is to be found not 
so much in impulses of race antagonism, difficult to fathom, as 
With thou- 
sands of others, a group of these refugees told representatives 
of New York newspapers, they had fled the city more than 
three weeks ago, when warning was given for three successive 
days on the front page of a Tulsa newspaper that on June 
1 the Negro population would be cleared out. No explana- 
tion was given for this anonymous warning, which was re- 
peated on unsigned cards pasted on the doors of Negro homes. 
But it was not needed, since the attitude of certain circles of 
whites and the reason for the warning were well known. 
Along with white men, many Negroes from southern states 
had bought small parcels of oil land in Oklahoma, originally 
owned by Indians, and since they were held to be a good in- 
vestment, some five hundred colored owners had in the last 
decade resisted all offers, often accompanied by threats, to 
part with these lands to whites at prices which the Negroes 
deemed insufficient. Every increase in the price of oil made 
the strife more bitter. With the depression of the labor 
market, white employers of labor at last thought they had the 
whip hand and ordered Negro employes to sell out or quit. 
Even housewives refused to continue colored women in their 
employ. Petty persecutions, the refugees say, were common, 
though there had been no physical violence during the last 
few years. ‘Then came the alleged attempt of a Negro mob 
to prevent the lynching of a colored man who was held in 
jail on charge of assault on a white woman; white men and 
boys from every part of the city on June 1 armed themselves, 
raided sport goods and hardware jstores for more arms and 
ammunition and staged a riot in which thirty persons, the 
majority colored, were killed. 

Once more the old story, many must have thought when 
they read the first accounts of these happenings. It is, how- 
ever, anything but the old story; it is.an entirely new story in 
American annals, so far as the sequel is concerned. For, 
hardly had the shooting ceased, hardly had the flames of burn- 
ed homes been quenched, when the better spirit of a typical 
American community asserted itself. Citizens, under the lead- 
ership of a former mayor, according to newspaper reports, 
organized themselves at once into a reconstruction commis- 
sion, and a thousand business men offered to contribute to- 
ward a city-wide fund to rehabilitate the devastated colored 
section. The governor, early on the scene, ordered the im- 
mediate mobilization of the state’s judicial forces to prose- 
cute and impose the full penalties of the law upon every 
person guilty of taking! part in or instigating the riot. The 
grand jury has begun its investigation. 

Judge Loyal J. Martin, former mayor, elected chairman 
of the citizen’s commission, said at a mass meeting on the 
day following the occurrence: 

Tulsa can only redeem herself from the country-wide shame 
and humiliation into which she is today plunged by complete 
restitution and rehabilitation of the destroyed. black belt. The 
rest of the United States must know that the real citizenship 


of Tulsa weeps at this unspeakable crime and will make good 
the damage, so far as it can be done, to the last penny. 


To what extent the city government was guilty of neglect 
of duty or inefficiency in the suppression of the riot is not 
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quite clear from reports so far received. Most of these re- 
ports emphasize, however, that it should have been possible 
for the police authorities to shoot, if they could not arrest, 
men doing damage to property under their own eyes. Rich- 
ard Lloyd Jones, a Tulsa editor, wired to the New York 
World: 

As is too often the case in just such situations, the police are 
derelict of duty at the psychological moment when they have 
the power to prevent. As soon as this small band of armed 
black men came upon the scene, the Tulsa police, with or with- 
out the aid of county officials, should at once have thrown a line 
around them and marched them to jail. But they stupidly let 
the psychological moment pass. Then a white man struck a 
match to the incendiary mob-powder by trying to take a gun 
away from a Negro. 

The state militia was in action a few hours later; but in 
the darkness, it seems, much additional damage was done in 
the Negro section “to smoke the demon out;” and the fire 
department did not succeed in limiting the conflagration area. 

In the morning, thousands of colored families, unable to 
get far from the scene of terror, were found camping on the 
hills surrounding the city. “The Humane Society, the local 
chapter of the Red Cross and other social agencies immediate- 
ly set to work to provide them with necessary food and cloth- 
ing, and especially with water, which was lacking in their 
temporary refuges. Later temporary homes were found for 
many in city churches, schools and other public buildings and 
in homes. Some arrests were made for looting; but within 
twenty-four hours the tension had lessened to such an extent 
that 250 out of 550 national guardsmen were returned to 
their home stations. “The mayor, at the command of the of- 
ficer in charge of these guards, withdrew ali special police 
commissions, as it was alleged that some of the special officers 
had been snoleaders in the shooting. 

The National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, in addition to starting a relief fund for the homeless 
colored people of Tulsa, is collecting evidences of race dis- 
crimination in Oklahoma other than the testimony of ref- 
ugees. It has received reports, says James Weldon Johnson, 
secretary of the association, to the effect that peonage is gen- 
eral in some parts of the state, that robbery of Negro tenants, 
burning of homes and brutalities of every description have be- 
come common, especially with the accentuation of race preju- 
dice through the fall in the price of cotton and the consequent 
unemployment of many Negroes. He calls attention to the bill 
now before Congress demanding a thorough federal investiga- 
tion of the practice of peonage and other injustices to large 
sections of the colored population of America. 


THE INTERNATIONAL RED CROSS 


HE establishment of a joint committee of the Inter- 


national Red Cross Committee and the League of Red 


Cross Societies was the principal outcome of the con- 
ference of Red Cross workers from all parts of the world 
held this spring at Geneva, Switzerland. All operations that 
affect both organizations will in future be directed by this 
joint committee. The international committee, which met 
for the first time since 1912, was founded in 1864 and has, 
ever since, been the principal means by which the nations 
humanize warfare. Its primary concern still is that of aid- 
ing the military forces, during any war operation, in the care 
of the wounded and prisoners. Following precedent, the 
conference resolved itself into seven commissions for more 
intensive consideration of the questions brought up: 

Revision of the Convention of Geneva which regulates the 
procedure and methods of Red Cross operations in war time. 

Questions relating to prisoners of war, arising out of the un- 
precedented numbers dealt with during the World War and the 
difficulties encountered in their exchange and repatriation. 

The Red Cross in civil war, with its complication of political 
questions involved in dealing with unrecognized revolutionary 
governments. 

Relations of Red Cross societies between themselves and with 
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their several governments and national phtlenthavae institution : 
Internal organization of Red Cross societies. i ANS 
Sanitary problems, expositions, Lili 43 etc. 
Limitation of war. \ 
France and Belgium alone among the powers did not ta 
part in these deliberations on the ground that the time ha 
not yet come to sit in with representatives of the former enemy 
nations, though the societies: of both countries sent messages 
of aes The American delegates were headed by 
Livingston Farrand, chairman of the Central Committee ‘of 
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the: Amefickn' Red Cross. :; 
A’ commission, composed of delegates from six nations, 
neutral during the war, was elected to investigate all charge 
of violations of the Geneva Convention and of Internationa 
Red Cross regulations by belligerents. Many of the delegates 
present evidently considered most of these charges unfoundee 
and believed that the report of this commission, to be present 
ed in six months, will-end the discussion of that topic. 7% 
The ‘American delegates were much moved and gratific ( 
by the spontaneous offer and enthusiastic reception of a special. 
vote of thanks to the American Red Cross for the unp 
cedented scope and intensity of the work it has accomplished 
in Europe during and since war. Of this Dr. Farrand says: 
I think it gives us a right to feel that our Red Cross has made _ 
and is making a contribution to the world. You would. be 
touched if you could see the confidence with which the Red 
Crosses of the world are looking to the American Red Cross for _ 
guidance and for leadership. ; 
And it is for us to go on, and by our example and by our _ 
administration continue to prove that we are operating with all 
the wisdom that it is possible to obtain; that we are guided by — 
the highest motives that exist in the human mind, and that we | 
are ready to accept our responsibility, whatever it may be, and 
discharge it to the begt of our ability. 


THE RAILROAD WAGE REDUCTION 


HE poorer paid, relatively unskilled railroad workers 
will bear the brunt of the wage reduction ordered : 


the United States Railroad Labor Board to begi 

July 1. The decision grants reductions varying from 5 t 

13 cents an hour and on the average amounting to about 12 
per cent of the railroad payroll. Section laborers who 4 
generally been at the foot of the railroad wage ladder will 
experience the most serious loss. Their reduction is to be 
18 per cent. ‘This completely wipes out the increase granted 
1920. The new schedule will give section men 
$3.02 for an eight-hour day or ansestimated $77.11 for a 
full month. ! 
The more highly skilled workers suffer less proportionately, 
Last July engineers were given increases of 10 to 13 cents an 
hour. ‘They are now reduced by. 6 and 8 cents an hour. 
Other changes are in keeping. The railroads sought especial- 
ly to have the wages of laborers. reduced because the laborers 
are by far the most numerous class and because in some parts 
of the country the going wage for similar labor is less than 
that paid by the railroads. In making its revision the Rail- 
road Labor Board was compelled by the Esch-Cummins 


‘Transportation Act to take into consideration a number of 


wage principles formulated by Congress. The cost of living, 
the market rate for labor, and the consequences of wage 
orders issued during the period of governmental operation 
were included in the rules to be applied. During the war 
the better paid men were given smaller advances: than the 
unskilled groups, so-called. The wage order of last July 
was designed in part to change this condition and to create 
again the differentials which in the past separated classes of 
railroad employes. . 
The wages of track laborers and other large groups of low 
paid workers must be determined by the conflicting consider- | 
ations of the cost of living and of the market rate. No 
4 


economist pretends that a track laborer or any other worker 
can support a family consisting of a wife and three piles 
under 14 years of age at the rate of $77.11 in any A 
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ras fi 1 a diles \ The cua oe us failveds 
and the maintenance of wages at cost of living figures seemed 
to be incompatible. Given those conditions under the Trans- 
‘Portation Act the board had small choice. — 


bin the operating costs of the railroads, according to members 
of the labor board. ‘The increase of last July added, it was 
a at the time, some $600,000,000 to the bills of the 


a feetne to have rates again decreased. ‘That, however, must 
be ‘decided by the Interstate Commerce Cormission: 


RACIAL PROBLEMS IN HAWAII 


HEN the Hawaiian Islands are described as “the 
world’s greatest sociological laboratory,” much is 
implied as to the resources which they offer the so- 
al student or the casual tourist, but much more may be 
iferred as to problems of actual living which they present. 
A sociological laboratory is an excellent place in which to 
work and study and learn, but not very many people find 
living i in one altogether soothing. And the tasks of organiz- 
ing and governing one may be quite overwhelming. A 
governmental survey of the schools, juvenile courts, asylums 
nd hospitals of the islands, conducted by Dr. E. B. Hoag, 
expert in health and education, under the auspices of the 
| United States Bureau of Education, has just been concluded, 
and the report has been made to Governor McCarthy. Dr. 
Hoag spend seven months in the islands, examining more 
than ten thousand children and investigating many phases 
of the local social, educational and hygienic problems. The 
complete report ath be issued by the Bureau of Education. 
a Hoag finds that the Hawaiian Islands are inhabited 
by the greatest racial mixture of any area of the world; 
that the peoples of these races have greatly: varying depres 
of native ability and adaptability ; and that therefore the 
schools, for example, cannot succeed in any program that 
| assumes a single standard of work. ‘The educational pro- 
_ gram must be made perfectly flexible, suited to the amazingly 
| varied capacities of the children. The juvenile courts, too, 
| must take into account these ranges of variation in ability 
and, hence, in responsibility. The insane asylum at Oahu 
has been operated on a system nearly a hundred years old, 
_ without trained nurse or licensed physician (except the super- 
-intendent) and without a single “case history” of one of 
| the four hundred inmates. ‘These are a few illustrations 
of the findings of the survey. It is a pleasure to record that 
| the governor and territorial legislature have already taken 
steps to follow up every one of the findings and to inaugurate 
a general Program of reconstruction based on the recom- 
mendations made in the report. 


INDUSTRIAL ‘WASTE 
NATIONAL program for the elimination of industrial 


_ Engineering Council at its meeting last week in St. 
ee According to the report presented to the council 
(which was organized last winter by engineering societies hav- 
ing a membership of some 200,000 technicians and with Herb- 
ert Hoover as president) both management and labor are 
_ responsible for much unnecessary waste. Half of the waste 
_ of industry is due to management it was stated, while 25 per 
cent was attributed to labor. The report was opposed by 
members of aa executive committee of the engineering council 


d lus’ 
“a employer wid sort restrict output, the former 
g the total output of an industry, the latter 


o Mlaing in the building trades, restrictions through the use of 


The wage reduction will effect a saving of $400,000,000 ' 


“waste was advocated by a committee of the American ~ and Charleroi. 


te of speed of epasisst of individual work- 


the’ report seated OMe ence of hah prices, catlusive 


patents and trademarks were cited as typical of the waste 
practiced by management. Restrictions on the amount of 
work a man is permitted to perform and on the number of 
apprentices to be trained are listed in the count against the 
unions. ‘The committee estimated that between four and fiv 
million workers were idle in January and February. Pre 
ventable accidents and disease, it was estimated, account for 
an annual loss of some three billion dollars. Three quarters 
of this was held to be preventable. The building industry was 
reckoned to be about 60 per cent efficient ; in the shoe industry. 
the waste was said to be 35 per’ cent. Savings ‘totaling 
$750,000 daily could be effected in the clothing ns, 
according to the committee. 


A GREAT RECONCILER 


SAI YUAN-BE]I, rector of the National University 
of Peking, who arrived in the United States last, week, 
is one of the most distinguished educational administra’ if 
tors of our time. He is credited with having brought North - 
and South together in the revolution that established the 
Republic of China and in which the students of his great 
university took so valiant and so wise a part. He is the 
leader of the reform movement in Chinese literature, him- 
self a translator of classical works into the vernacular and 
the head of a group of scholars and writers who are writing i 
for the people in the language of the people. He is often. 
affectionately called the “father of the Chinese Renaissance,” 
and his university the “pole star of the new intellectual 
China.” 
A more immediate claim to the interest and cee ‘of rat 
Americans, and incidentally also the motive of his present — 
tour of Europe and the United States, is Dr. Tsai’s endeavor — 
to bring together the cultures of East and West for mutual 
fertilization. Speaking informally to a group of New York 
teachers and journalists he said that the two well known 
philosophers whom he induced to come to his university, 
John Dewey and Bertrand Russell, not only were most 
popular with practically the whole student body but that 
they had made a deep impression also on other educated 
Chinese who were anxious to understand modern current: 
in the thought of the western world. It was more especiall 
the theory of social progress, and its application to politic: 
and education and economic life which were studied and d 
cussed throughout the land. He believes that by pers 
contact between the foremost exponents of eastern and 
western thought the growing intercourse between Orient ani 
Occident can be made one not only of commerce but 
genuine | mutual understanding and regard. In Englanc 
whence he has just come, he found a remarkable ne 
interest in Chinese art and literature, very different from t 
mere dilettante pleasure in the bizarre and strange prod 
of the East that has long been prevalent. In France an 
Belgium this interest was so keen that he was able to con 
clude arrangements for the establishment of chairs of Chinese 
culture at the universities of the Sorbonne and of Lyo 
Columbia has among its graduate student 
twenty-two alumni of the Peking National University ; ; but 
although the contacts of these two universities have alw: 
been close, there is not as yet either in New York or else sy 
where in the United States a university department concernec 
solely with the teaching of Chinese civilization, _ NG 
Dr. Tsai himself, because of his liberal ideas, was a refu 
from imperal justice in 1904 and spent several years studyi 
in Leipzig and Paris, being appointed on his return toy; 
Peking in 1912 the first minister of education in the ee ay 
publican government, a post which he subsequently relin- 
quished to devote himself more fully to the working 
of his program of interchange of eastern and western 
cation. It is perhaps a little humiliating. to the pride 
Anglo-Saxon scholarship that Dr. Tsai speaks German a 
Eee but not English. 
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HE long struggle, which has. paralyzed the men’s 
clothing industry in New York since last December 
8, came to an end last week. ‘The possibility of a 
settlement arrived with the resignation of President 
William Bandler and a minority from the Clothing Manu- 
_facturers’ Association. With the elimination of the so-called 
_ “war party” conferences between employers and the union 
‘were resumed where they were broken off last fall. The 
general terms of the agreement negotiated are those which 
‘were drawn up on November 14 last by Sidney Hillman, 
president of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
Major B. H. Gitchell, labor manager for the Clothing Manu- 
facturers’ Association and several members of the Manufac- 
turers’ Market Committee. ‘The industry might accordingly 
have worked out the same basis of operation three weeks be- 
fore the lock-out was begun that it has now arrived at after a 
conflict lasting six months. 

It is difficult to reckon accurately the losses which have 
resulted from this unnecessary struggle. The union has, how- 
ever, made certain estimates which are suggestive. . 


Loss in production (wholesale prices).......... . -$100,000,000 
Loss in garments................4. 3,500,000 tO 4,000,000 suits 
MSGS SUTIN ALE ES Siac Li clorstacuie ciclo nie M oteiiele <b elajeccteterslareralwins $30,000,000 
Loss in days..... Peon yatta nt sta ial Reon uta citation 4,500,000 days 


“It is possible that these reckonings do not take sufficient ac- 
count of the period of depression and that therefore they are 
high. However that may be, the undisputed testimony comes 
from many quarters that New York lost most of the business 
which would normally have come to this market during the 
winter and that appalling losses were endured. Since that 
is true and since the essentials of the present agreement were 
elaborated three weeks before the shut-down occurred, it is 
instructive to recall the’steps in the futile controversy. In 
its way the garment conflict epitomizes the industrial history 
of the past months of depression. 

Last summer the New York clothing industry had the ad- 
yantage of a system of joint industrial government. The 
scheme which had first proved successful in the Hart, Schaff- 
ner and Marx plants i in Chicago and which later had been 


cities seemed to be giving satisfaction here, New York offer- 
ed special difficulties because of the peculiar nature of its 
“market, but on the whole, affairs moved smoothly. Then 
came. the buyers’ strike and the intimations from many quar- 
ters that the time had come to liquidate labor. The first 
serious local warning was given when one of the New York 
manufacturers refused, last August, to appear before Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Leiserson, the impartial chairman of the New York 
Arbitration Committee. For this violation of contract the 
firm was expelled from the manufacturers’ organization but 
the act was symptomatic. Trouble was clearly ahead. 

- With the approach of autumn, business conditions became 
“worse, and the “open shop” movement began to be widely 
discussed. The temper of the times was seen in the an- 
‘nouncement of the New York manufacturers that certain de- 
mands would be pressed upon the union. Among these was 
-acall for a 50 per cent reduction in labor costs. The union 
then suggested a joint fnvestigation of conditions obtaining 
‘in the New York clothing market but this offer was rebuffed. 
Relations became more strained but in a final effort to avert 
1 breakdown of the operating system of joint industrial gov- 
ernment, a meeting was held on November 14. At that time 
: ‘Hillman, Major Gitchell and others formulated the 
reement which is now the basis of negotiations. “The “open 
op” agitation, however, was in the air and the group of 
anufacturers, called afterwards the “war party” by Dr. 
iserson, had control of the association. The consequence 
was that Major Gitchell and the entire labor staff were com- 
pelled to resign. War was plainly inevitable. On Decem- 


i] 


The Clothing War Bade 


tion of wages, piece work, and would exercise the unlimited _ 


used generally in Chicago, Rochester, Baltimore and other | 


va mer 
the manufac urers’ association issued their. ultimatum: 
They would put into effect individual bargaining, a reduc- 


right to discharge their employes. On December 7, William 
Bandler, speaking for the association, asserted that it was “no | 
longer bossible to recognize the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers as representing and acting for the interest of the workers 
in the New York clothing market” and that the “impartial 
chairman has ceased to function and is without samgeek to 

speak on behalf of the local market.” | 

In addition to many subsidiary issues two principles were | 
at stake. ‘They were the recognition to the union and the | 
maintenance of a joint system of government in the industry. | 
Both of these principles are recognized in the settlement now | 
being effected. But much bitterness was engendered before | 
the rule of law and order could be observed. A large and 
costly number of injunction suits were filed by manufacturers. 
The union~was accused of being a bolshevist organization. 
This allegation was made in a plea for the dissolution of the 
union, a plea which Justice Bijur overruled as being ill-found- | 
ed. By one of the ironies of publicity, however, an organi- 
zation which was struggling to preserve written agreements — 
andthe adjustment of differences through impartial outsiders — 
was continually pictured as a violent assemblage eager to _ 
overturn the pillars of society. These charges were repeated if 
broadcoast. ‘They were reiterated in injunction papers and 
megaphoned from Capitol Hill by Senator Moses. 

On the labor side the struggle was conducted with equal — 
zeal. Commissaries were opened and food was distributed 
to needy members of the union while all had the opportunity 
to buy at low prices. The branches of the union in other 
cities sent large sums of money to the support of the idle mem- 
bers in New York. The Amalgamated Clothing Workers 


raised and expended some two million dollars i in the support 


of the locked-out members of their union. 

The victory belongs to those on both sides who believe in 
the application of reason and of justice in industry. In a cer- 
tain sense the New York unionists have triumphed, but in a 
larger way the industry itself has won the war. For a de- 
cision would assuredly have been more difficult to reach had - 
the manufacturers in Chicago, Rochester and elsewhere repu- 
diated their agreement with the union as they were invited 
to do. ‘The system of joint government was continued unim- 
paired in these other centers albeit, and workers who there 
found employment sent their dollars to assist New York to 
retain the same kind of law and justice in its work shops. 

The agreement arranged last November by Messrs. Hill- 
man, Gitchell and others and on which the present pact is. 
being built is as follows: 

1. The union shall assume responsibility for the produetion 
of its members. 

2. Labor costs shall be reduced as necessary to enable New 
York manufacturers to do business. 

3. Adjustment of the amount of reduction in cost to te made 
between each employer and a committee of his workers aided 
by representatives of the union and association. 

4. Disagreements shall be referred to the market labor man- 
ager and to the general president for settlement. All cases so 
referred shall be settled by them. 

5. Settlements made shall be enforced ip the impartial chair- 
man. 
These imply a reduction in wages, now Aced at 15 per cent, 
and mass responsibility for production. ‘The old piece system» 
will probably be avoided but a definite wage sum will call 
for an assured production so long as the management provides 
the conditions under which work may progress normally. 
Since the New York lock-out was ordered wages in the Chi- - 
cago market have been reduced 5 to 10 per cent and while the 
wage rate in Rochester is unchanged piece work has been in- 
stalled. These changes were made by. arbitration through the 
impartial ‘chairman and there is reason to think that what- 
ever innovations are ordered in New York will be reached _ 
through the same channel. Wi L. CHENERY. 
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i. SOCIAL WORKERS 
| CARVE YOUR NICHE DEEPER 


Ais Rs : Six weeks study this summer will increase your value 
to yourself and your organization. 


| | Through discussion you may learn how others attack 
Bl: ah the various problems with which you are confronted 
B | arate a “weach day. 


; The courses offered during the Summer School from 
li . July 7 to. August 17, will improve your technique, re- 
emphasize your merit to your organization, and in- 
| vigorate your faith in the worthwhileness of your 
B ine ‘chosen task. 


A representative of the School will have a desk located in the north end 
of, the main Auditorium at the National Conference in Milwaukee, and 
lie will be glad to talk to any persons who would like to learn more about n 
the School. ‘ 


e 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
107 East 22 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send for a catalog. 


Please mention The Survey when writing to advertisers. 


Damask Linens 


at Lower Prices 


HETHER you are purchas- 

ing fresh Linens for a Country 

{El Home, a Yacht, a Club or the tiniest 
HE) of Bungalows, you will find the pres- 
j ent price reductions at “The Linen 
Store’’surprisingly toyour advantage. 


Values Readily Apparent 


~ NAPKINS—Dozen 
22x22 ins. $6.00, 8.75, 9.00 and up 
24x24 ins. $11.50, 12.50, 14.50andup 


TABLE CLOTHS—Each' 

2x2 yards $7.50, 8.00, 9.50 and up. 
2x2% yds. $7.50, 9.25, 10.00 andup 
2x3 yds. $12.00, 13.00, 14.00 and up 
234 x2% yds. $10.50, 12.00, 13.00 


‘from it? What good was a survey anyway? And so on, — 


and up. 
Special Lot 


A splendid variety of Long Dinner | 
Cloths at about % price. ! 


Orders by mail receive our prompt 
and careful attention 


ne McCutcheon & Co. 
je Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Streets 
ce - NEW YORK 


. Cleveland’s: social work is summarized by Sherman C. 
Kingsley in a chapter in 
_ THE CLEVELAND YEARBOOK 1921 


| Also sections on Americanization, city planning, city gov- 
hj ernment, public safety, labor, education, public health, recrea- 
tion, commerce, arts and religion. 


DIRECTORY OF COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 


A social and civic inventory. 


Each book $x postpaid 
THE CLEVELAND FOUNDATION 


| 1202 Swetland Bldg. Cleveland 


RECENT BOOKS 


SOCIAL. CONDITIONS IN AN AMERICAN CITY 
By Shelby M. Harrison. Russell Sage Foundation. Beth pp. P 
$2.50; by mail of the SuRVEY, $2.80. 


The town we live in is, as often as not, a buried: ei to us. 
see only fragments of it—a home, a shop, a edt eat | 
which we are diréctly concerned, sticking up amid the debrii 
other people’s business. The community survey is less a m: 
of digging into such a town’s past, after the manner of arc 
logists, than of exploring for the future so that everybody conces 
can take a hand and clear the ‘way for healthful growth. 

Here at length we have compressed within the pages of a si) 
volume the results of a survey of a thoroughly normal Amer; 
city—Lincoln’s home town—one of the American state capita 
plumb in the center of the Middle West—a survey carried out wi 
completeness and a technique which set new standards, ‘and 4 
a wealth of detail as to how the facts were gathered and how | 
were put to work. The book brings out in strong, simple relief 
various factors—civic, sanitary, educational, industrial—as they 
into the scheme of the common life of Springfield, And for Spr 
field read any one of a hundred American cities. The volume} 
longs on the desk of any American who would make his time e*) 
as a neighbor or citizen or municipal officjal. 1 

The writer recalls a knot of just such neighbors and munic| 
officials and citizens gathered together in a law office of Spr’ 
field—a law office modern in its equipment but not untouched) 
the spirit of that law office of the fifties which reached deep 
the greatest social problem ~ of nineteenth- -century America, | hy 
were caught with the survey idea but were full of a practical 
healthy scepticism. If you set out exploring, who knew what. 
arrow-heads and shards and bones might be dug\ up to the dist 
of the town! How would you go about it? What results: Cc 


Dd 


was five years ago. The Springfield survey and Mr. Harris 
volume answer such questions better than they have ever been 
swered before. For this mid-western survey, brought out ten ye 
later than the Pittsburgh survey, built on all the experience of. 
intervening years. It was in charge of the director of the Dep 
ment of Surveys and Exhibits of the Russell Sage Foundation » 
has carried on various surveys in different parts of the country 
has acted in an advisory capacity to others. Here at Spring 
he drew into team play not only six of the departments of, 
foundation but five other national organizations, five state bo 
and a wide variety of local agencies and individuals. xi 

The findings of the survey were Jong since brought out in| 
magazine. They were turned into a thousand forms of color, 
sign, table, photograph, and pageant by the municipal exhibii 
Springfield, which in turn set new standards. They were brov 
out in a series of pamphlets and are now compressed in what 
comes the definitive volume of the American survey movement. 
thorough hand-book on survey method has yet to be published. 
here we have something more illuminating to the lay reader t 
a treatise on method—an embodiment of the process of survey 
in terms of a community which in size and make-up is a fair 
hibit of American life—from its economic foundations in min 
agriculture, manufacture and commerce to the shortcomings — 
advances which have alike distinguished its urban growth, 

The volume is especially stimulating in its exhibit of the vw 
by which the imagination and spirit of town and townsfolk 
caught. Vachel Lindsay was one of these townsfolk, and his 
cently published book, The Golden Book of Springfield, is an efi 
by a method precisely the opposite of that of the survey, to re 
a precisely similar goal: “to give one city such an imagination at 
itself, it will set all other cities afire about themselves.” In ap 
pectus to his book Mr. Lindsay wrote: ? pe id 

But those who look into the little Sottage Kenntauve re 

Springfield see rising a show of anvils with tremendous 

of fire. "These anvils, whose wings will sweep the ear 

for the craftsman ideal, in no narrow sense. Phat 


ciara, art. work of the ex- 
Ww on the city’s talent in manual 


ce ‘toonist who helped put. ae ideas into ineerurees the et | 
ns ey by writing and earls speaking, used the survey ma- ca 


oe ae mee writes Mr. Pardon: “sees a city of the 
where all citizens will have leisure to be craftsmen in the 
ons they like. We've had a little foretaste of it in this co- 


-frative surveying job.”  Paut U. aaa Corner 74th St. and First Ave. 
RICA: SLAVE OR FREE aa , | | 
y hn H. Harris. E. P. Dutton & Co. 261 | PP. RES, S30 iy 


Baies he SURYEN 33.45. ‘we : nice UN ean it Sos ye WG “New York City | 


BLACK MAN’S BURDEN ; “f 
vue D. ‘Morel. B. Ww. Huebsch, Inc. 24x pp. Price $x. 505 by (FOUNDED IN 1910) 


Whe: is to ‘get a careful survey of problems of post-war 
hould not fail to Tead Mr. Harris’ book. Mr. Harris has Hh 


Sheciahizes mn 
fions—in tone. Sadi us 


_ Czechoslovak Foreign — 
ae dy summary generaliza- 


n,” or more vulgarly : ; | : | Exchange 


everal degrees higher 


ering them and their trans- 
and the’ West Indies to- ‘ 
an they knew before about SUN 4% 
ite man, ‘the white man’s civilization and his actual as 
ipinguished itt bit eta r ligion and morals. 


eo 


Principal Correspondents in 


ae Fre 6,000,000 under Belgian, 8,000,000 | 7 the Czechoslovak Republic: | 


Zivnostenska Banka 
Prague 


“Bohemia, Czechoslovak F. oreign 
Banking Corporation 


that the primitive African 
as horrified at the aliena on and sale of land as of Nat ia 
ownership of land is no- P rague 
sdividu choad ‘the whole race inhabiting [Jf ~~ 
- membe _of the tribe possesses as 
; he does to the usage — 
sun or a. SesnEst ef 


sGenvived of ne and is hae in ‘detail 
The fourth and fifth parts’ take up the- question fe acids 
the sale of alcohol, the question of family and Rt educ; 
and missions. ra aah i 
Mr. Harris bases his hope = the future on ‘the League of Na 
and declares that: 
The cardinal fact is that the Eternal Father of men “hath 
made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on all the face ¢ 
the earth.” The life-stream of the whole human race is ons 
flowing from one source, flowing toward one goal, animated bj 
one and the same desire for freedom and progress, impelled b 
one certain hope that, justice will ultimately overcome all bar} 
riers erected by avarice, envy, prejudice and hatred. Thi 
African, of one blood with the European and Asiatic, claims, an 
rightly claims, his place as a free man—free to sell the labor © 
his hands to the highest bidder, free to till his own soil, free t 
multiply and replenish the earth, free to voice his opinions in th) 
religious, social and ciyil upbuilding of his own country. 


The Sword or the Cross 
By KIRBY PAGE 
With an Introduction by Prof. H. F. WARD 


“Here is a concise putting of Christian- 
ity’s case against war,” says F. Ernest 
Johnson, of the Federal. Council of 
Churches. “The author has done a val- 
uable Piece of work.” 


Other Comments 


E. D. Morel is undoubtedly, a man with motives more mingled #1 
he himself realizes. He has in a way been a great benefactor! 
native Africa in his fearless revelations of Belgian atrocities’ in| 
Congo. On the other hand, he has been an almost unbridled fp 
pagandist against French black troops in France. And while th) 
two positions need not be antagonistic, they make the reader a 
uneasy when he remembers that in addition to this Mr. Morel , 
never been a friend of the. educated Negro. He is willing to hi 
the down-trodden but he is extremely suspicious when the doy 
trodden shows a desire to help himself. To the present book, hi 
ever, no one but those who are determined to reenslave Africa. u 
take exception. It is the terrible story retold of what mod 
Christian civilization has done to the dark continent—the, story; 
the slave trade, the story of the theft of the land, the story of pe 
ical chicanery, the story of capitalistic exploitation. Of the theft 
the land of Matabele Mr. Morel rightly says: 


Harry EMERSON Fospick: A very sincere and impressive 
piece of work. The best statement of this point of view 
that I have seen. 


BisHop Francis J. McConnett: The book is nobly con- 
ceived and finely written, and is in itself a high spiritual 
achievement. 


Joun Haynes Homes: The book is well done and de- 
serves a wide reading. 


Norman Tuomas: My immediate reaction is one of un- 
qualified approval. ‘ 


Price of the book, $1.20 plus 8 cents postage 


The Christian Century Press 


508 South Dearborn Street Chicago 


to be proud of much that has been done in many parts of Afri M 
Mek SI by their countrymen in the last quarter of a century. In Nige: ot 
: ' and on the Gold Coast, especially, - British administration ha) 
earned, and deserved, great ‘praise. But the perpetuation of 

Rhodesian outrage is an intolerable national disgrace. 


i GOuberrulosis The story of German Southwest Africa—of the driving of twe 


to fifteen thousand men into a desert to die of hunger and thirst; 


Its CAUSE, CURE, AND PREVENTION. By EpwarpD now an episode of the past. The seizure of Morocco, Mr. Mo 
O. Ons, M.D. 16 illustrations from photo- with much right on his side, regards as the real cause of the (c 
; Ata War. Not only does he follow the horrors of the Belgian Con 
graphs. Fifth printing. 12mo, cloth. $2.00 net. he shows similar conditions for a time in the Brent Congo, : 
Postage extra. _ quotes a French official as saying: k ye | 
5) Soon, if this policy is persisted -in, if the incendiarism am 
Ge f devastation of villages does not stop ... if the concessionar | 


The volume of some 300 pages treats in a 
readable style the history of tuberculosis from 
the epidemics of the Middle Ages to the dis- 
covery of its cause by Dr. Robert Koch. From 

. that point it goes into a description of the dis- 
ease in its various forms including its com- 


are always to enjoy the right of imposing such and such a cer 
upon the inhabitants, and to place an embargo upon all the la 
possess, the banks of the Congo, the Ubanghi, and the Sangh: 
will be completely deserted. «If this policy be not changec 
in half a century from now these hard-working races will hay 
GNnicability (Tk takes tip thie Gaiises each tak completely disappeared, and the desert ihe enter into possessi 


r 2 3 of French Central Africa. : 
overcrowding, lack of fresh air, over-fatigue 
and’ over-exertion, worry and monotony of oc- He follows the slavery on the Portuguese “cocoa islands” andl 


; cupation, all of which lower the body resistance clares in the end that 
re and prepare the soil for the disease. Symptoms . White rule is producing in the colonizable, and even in ri 
are described so as to be readily recognizable. ape of the non-colonizable continent a huge, landless, Afric 


proletariat under no restraint of tribal law; and with f 
political and fewer legal rights under the white man’s law. 
; far as the colonizable area of the continent is concerned, t 
Chamas ¥. Crowell Company, New York phenomenon is assuming its greatest magnitude in South Afri 
It is raising all kinds of currents and -cross-currents of clas 
feeling and race feeling; both of which must become intensifie 
with the natural growth of the native population. In the Sout 
African Union the blacks outnumber the whites by over four t 
one now. The numerical preponderance of the black man mus 
short of a general massacre, continue on an increasing scal 
And with every year that passes the black population advanet 
in intellect and in ambition, despite the efforts to keep. dow 
both, by starving education, restricting political and legal prix 
ileges, and punishing openly manifested discontent with a heav 
uci 


IMMIGRATION and AMERICANIZATION 
E. W. LoucuraNn and M. R. Mappen 
| Outline study with page references ta collateral reading. 
Arranged for discussions or debates. Prepaid by check or 
postal order, 30 cents 


WARD McDERMOTT PRESS 
WARREN, R. IL. 


tional facilities, greater opportunities to improve 
(Continued on page 378) 
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Two important items ¢ 


Hs: ‘students of social a talons will be glad to learn that 
| einer and Labor” by Isaac A. Hourwich (long 
out of print, ) is to be republished with new material calcu- 
7} lated to increase its current value. This authoritative vol- 
| ume on the economic aspects of immigration to the United 
‘States i is unique and indispensable; the facts, figures and inter- 
| eae are not likely soon to be eiaetecded, 


Ne Pa gap- an American reference works is about to be filled. 
There i is no volume that brings together authoritative defini- 

ns of terms, names, phrases, slang, employed in the discus- 
us of labor i cognate Gi tae that states facts about 


I Bamifications “What's ‘What in the Labor taveuent 
i} (edited by Waldo R. Browne, will remedy the need. It will 
| ee useful to workers in all departments of social activity, 

nd to editors, writers and students, and it will become the 


4 Information as to price and date of publication of both works 
aay be had on application to the publishers. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL PROBLEMS | 
DISCUSSED BY EXPERTS 


From Slave to Citizen 
3 _ By Charles M. Melden 

President of New Orleans College 
‘Tn this fair, discriminating treatment of the subject, 
_ President Melden offers a definite program of coopera- 
tion. He writes from ripe experience, having spent a 
lifetime in educational work among the Southern 
mene: "—The. Boston Globe. Net, $1.75, postpaid. 


Rural Social Organization 
' By Edwin L. Earp 

A book which. gives in outline some of the rural social 
organization principles which may guide the rural social 

_ leader in building up a community, and a like treatment 
_ of the social functions of those rural institutions that we 
‘must reckon with in erecting an enduring civilization 
in our vast rural domain. ~ Net, $1.00, postpaid, 


Church Cooperation i in Community Life 
; By PaalL. Vogt. 

During the last. four years the author has made a close- 
up study of the present-day conditions of rural church 
life. In this book he brings forth the results of his ob- 
servations and investigations, and points the way toward 

a better understanding of the work that may be expected 
from the various organizations that are now operating 
in the rural community. a Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


LE “ABINGDON PRESS 


-CINCIN NATI 


“They bring to us abundant gifts, among others the 
richness of an art tradition much older than our 
own. It is a heritage of which they are uncon- 
scious, and it is to our advantage and theirs, to the 
great advantage of America, that we should give 
their art instinct a channel fee conscious expression.” 


The National Costumes of the 
Slavic Peoples 


Compiled by Marcaret Swain Pratt. 


This book gives accurate studies of Slavic life and 
costumes in all their wealth of detail. Text describing 
the materials of the costumes accompanies the drawings. 
Keyed references to a chart of true Slavic colors make 
the book as serviceable as a far more costly book of 
colored plates. 


‘ 


For any who are interested in producing plays and 
Pageants, this book will be indispensable, as it is the 
only one of its kind. Price $3.00 


The Folk Songs of Many 
Peoples 


By FioreNcE Hupson Borsrorp. 


During her frequent visits abroad Florence- Hudson 
Botsford has been gathering these songs. Her book con- 
tains the music often jotted down on odd scraps of paper 
at some village festival; the words in the original 
tongue; and translations of these words into English 
poetry by such artists as Edna St. Vincent Millay, Jacob 
Robbins, Margaret Widdemer, Edgar Lee Masters. 

Vou. I Introductory Price $2.75 
Contains twenty-one Czecho-Slovak songs as well as the 
songs of other peoples of Central Europe. 


FOR COMMUNITY WORK 


Teaching of English and the 
Foreign Born Women 


By MInniE NEWMAN. Price 35 cents 


Community Studies 


This book although planned for Y.W.C.A. workers 
in cities, will be useful to all social workers who desire 
to make surveys in their communities. It is loose leaf in 
form with twelve carefully outlined questionnaires on 
such subjects as Living Conditions, Educational and 
Recreational Facilities, Industrial Relations, Sanitation, 
Religious and Social forces with a list of sources of in- 
formation. Price 45 cents 


Is Your Latch String Out? 


By RutH WALKINSHAW. 


Suggestions for a survey of a community’s foreign 
born and for work with the foreign born. Price 35 cents 


Ice Breakers 
By EpNA GEISTER. 


No library is complete without this fun-making play- 
planning little volume which holds the key to the suc- 
cess of every conceivable kind of a party. A splendid — 
volume for grown-ups, children, and the in-between 
ages. Price $1.35 


Bookshops 600 Lexington Ay 
ioe or The Womans P FSS New York Cit : 


Beautifying 
FREE 


Contains practical sug- 
gestions on how to 
make your home artis- 
tic, cheery and inviting. 
Explains how you can 
m\easily and economically 
keep your woodwork, 
floors and furniture in 
perfect condition. 


DECORATING ? 


This book, gives complete specifications for finishing 
hard and soft woods. Tells how old and new furni- 
ture and woodwork can be finished in’ artistic. stained 
effects with Johnson’s Wood Dye, and in latest enamel 
_ effects with Johnson’s Enamel. Gives full directions on 


“the care of floors—how you can easily make and keep 
Ahem beautiful with 


_Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


_ Ask your best dealer in paints for a copy of the Johnson 

_ Book on Home Beautifying. If he is unable to furnish 
“it write us, mentioning your dealer's name, and we will 
mail you a copy free. 


ee C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. SV.6, Racine, Wis. 


**The Wood Finishing Aathorities’’ 
Canadian Factory—Brantford 


- FOREIGN-BORN 


_ is a monthly bulletin for those engaged in foreign com- 


“munity work and Americanization. FOREIGN- 
BORN is a bulletin of facts. It allows the reader to 
make his own comments and draw his own conclusions. 


In FOREIGN-BORN you will find: 


A monthly resumé of State and Federal legislation 
' past and pending which affects the foreign-born 
in the United States. / 


A digest of clippings translated from the foreign- 
language press in the United States on such sub- 
jects as immigration, emigration and Americani- 
_ zation. 


A digest of American press clippings on the same 
subjects. 


A calendar of foreign holidays and accompanying’ 
articles showing how these are celebrated in this 
country and in the old countries, 


Special articles by native and American leaders 
of foreign-born people. 


Reviews, announcements and other information of 
special interest to foreign-born people and workers 
among the foreign-born, 


— 


HE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 
Please enter my subscription as checked below: 
oF) FOREIGN-BORN for one year’s subscription of ten issues— 
$1.50 


Beat FOREIGN-BORN for one year with the Association Monthly 


for one year—$2.75 
1 FOREIGN-BORN for one year with the Survey for three 
__ months—$2.00 , 
Name ; 


| sero -being and neue development. 


- been thrust upon him, and with it the white man’s political and: | 


economic systems. The black man ’s institutions have been large- 
ly broken up and the white man refuses him a share in molding 
his own destiny under the new dispensation. Yet the white man 


cannot help the constructive sides of his civilization becoming | 


more and more diffused. He cannot arrest learning at its fount. 


He preaches to the’ black man a religion whose essence is the 7 


equality of all men befote God. But his civil laws and political 
acts are in violent antagonism to the religion he simultaneously 
inculcates. Christ will not blend with racial domination of the 
South African type, at any rate. The white man offers the black 
man Christianity with one hand and helotry with the other. 


Like Mr. Harris, Mr. Morel pins his faith upon an effective League 


of Nations. 


W. E. B. Du Bois: 


e 


THE SLAUGHTER OF THE JEWS IN THE UKRAINE IN 1919 
By Elias Heifitz. Thomas Seltzer. For the Jewish Peoples’ Relief 
Committee of America. 408 pp. Price $2.00; by mail of as Sur- 


VEY $2.15. ‘ 
Professor Heifitz was chairman of the All-Ukranian Committee f 


i, 


Pogrom Victims under the auspices of the Red Cross which worked 
among the Jewish pogrom victims in the Ukraine in 1919. It aimed | 
not only to administer relief but also to investigate and determine. 


the true character of the events. 


Witnesses, survivors, officials and) 


party leaders were questioned. In large centers, like Kiev, to which 
refugees of all ages had gravitated, special bureaus were created 
and testimony heard. The greater part of the book is occupied with 
such reports and personal accounts, after having been sifted and 
reinvestigated. What seemed insufficient or of dubious veracity was: 


rejected by. this non-political, impartial committee. 


The book opens with a brief review of the Russo-Jewish Svenile 
beginning with the pogroms of the eighties and the first decade of! 
this century. These are now generally accepted as having been or 
ganized by the Czarist regime which sought to divert the attention’ 


of the discontented masses from their social and political ailments. As 


these inspired agitations bore an economic character, the pogrom- 


SeolMicse backs al the Survey exhibit 


FOLK DANCES AND GAMES |} 


For Recreational Centers 


Swedish Folk Dances. Bergquist .......$2.00 
Dramatic Dances for Small Children. Shaf- 
PROT i ss Si5 8-8 Sie rewerieiie’ ole lara ile eis, ere aioe aati aaa 
The Song Play Book. Wollaston and 
Crampton .... Wa d+ la de er 
The Folk Dance Book. Crampton ..... 2.40 
The Second Folk Dance Book. Crampton 2.40 
The Playground Book. Sperling ....... 2.40 
Dramatic Games and Dances. Crawford 2.40 
The Festival Book. Lincoln .......... 2.40 


AND 12 OTHER BOOKS 


We publish the largest line of Folk Dance Hsake in the 
United States 


see ee ee 


‘Ilustrated Circular with Tables of Contents on request | 


& 


In Preparation: Noha 


Folk Dances of Czechoslovakia. By Majorie 
Crane Geary, Nat’] Recreation Sec’y at Prague 


The Technique of Pageantry. By Linwood Taft, 


Ph.D., Director of Pageantry Drama League © 
The Conflict, a Health Masque. By Conlon 


Colby, Teachers College 


A. S. BARNES & Co. 
30 IRVING PLACE 


‘con nt pees ree mere destruction of ‘Jewish posses- 
: eople were beaten— —but “in moderation,” not to death. The 
roms of the Kishineff. period (1903-1906) began to assume a 
loody course. The Black. Hundreds then sprang up in various parts 

Southern Russia. ‘The massacres of 1919, of which this book treats 
detail, were painly ie _in the village—a wave swept over 


sy The story ae up to this catastrophe begins with an ac- 
count of the slow emergence of the Ukraine from feudalism and is 
raphically sketched. The various anti-Jewish uprisings of Khmel- 


ithe revolution of March, 1917, the dethronement of the autocrat and 
‘ithe dismemberment of Russia are detailed. Some of the Jewish 


Russia in the separatist tendencies evinced among Ukranian party 
eaders. Open threats were made in the Rada, and finally there fol- 
owed a series of massacres of such gigantic proportion that all other 
assacres of the Jews in ancient and modern times pale by com- 
arison. The news trickled out to a war-weary and lethargic world, 
that not even a voice was raised in protest among the Allied and 
tral powers. The Jewish masses in the western countries seemed 
elpless in the face of the great tragedy that befell their race. Wave 
fter wave of frenzied fanatics—Petlura, Denikin and the minor 
yatkos, each hailed as a deliverer but each vieing one with another 


succession. 
One turns with amazement from these bloody documents to the 


d wonders where are those all-powerful, super-governmental, ca- 
alist and press-controlling “wise elders of Zion,’ who seem so 
pany impotent in the face of the greatest calamity that has befallen 
CHARLES ZUNSER. 


R HERITAGE FROM THE OLD WORLD 


y Josephine H. Greenwood. D. Appleton & Co. 449 pp. Illus- 
trated. Price $2.00; by mail of the SURVEY $2.20. 


a this” ancient and medieval history for the sixth grade and junior 
h school, the interesting experiment is made of ordering the text 
lines of cultural progress rather than the strictly chronological 
rocedure of the accustomed text. So far as possible, each subject is 
ated to modern conditions and happenings in such a way as to 
ng out the permanent influences of the past. The value of this 
thod lies in its presentation of European social history as a unit, 
vhich it was, rather than a series of hostile or unrelated national 
ovements—thus implanting in the young mind a true vision of 
ternational relationships in their effects on the life of the people. 
Sonsidered in detail, the treatment is not quite so happy. Often 
iquotations are brought in to enliven the text which belong to some 
tant period and therefore are apt to confuse the student’s knowl- 
dge of historical sequence. Vague references to “hundreds of years 
x0,” “gradually,” etc., take the place of accurate dating which, after 
l, is necessary to fix the time at least approximately, even if not 
emembered after the actual reading. Place names are used in be- 
dering jumble without aid to locate them on the map. Neverthe- 
ss, the attempt was well worth making; and the book, even if it 
not be used to displace texts of the established kind, will, because 
its intrinsic interest, be welcomed as additional reading. 
‘. P mB. ls 
ZECHO-SLOVAK STORIES 
By Sarka B. Hrbkova. Duffield and Co. 330 pp. Price, $1.90; 
by mail of the Survey, $2.00. 
1 Czecho-Slovak Stories, Professor Hrbkova has given the Ameri- 
ean public an unusual opportunity to familiarize itself with the 
too little known work of Czech and Slovak writers. Her introduc- 
tion is especially informing as it cofisists of a short but compre- 
sive account of Czecho-Slovak literature from its beginning to 
present day; describing those men who influenced the Jiterature 
‘their generation, and showing how marked an effect the nation’s 
tory had i in what it produced. An interesting sketch of each 
modern author precedes the translation of the stories. These offer 
wide variety of subject and method of treatment but are con- 
ntly well told, easily holding their own with some of the best 
their kind in English literature. Whether it is Professor 
va’s style of translation, or whether it originated with the 
auth these stories have a charm and simplicity about 
nd sl feat nie of feeling which is rare. | Mary B. Buccs. 


the perpetration of unheard of atrocities—came along in rapid - 


Miss Rhoads will present her co- 
operative plan and exhibit her 
“Dress of the Hour” during the 
National Conference of Social 


Work at Milwaukee. 


Dr. FRANK CRANE says: “I never knew so much intelligence could be 
displayed in gowning a woman.”’ 


Dr. ANNA HOWARD SHAW said: “‘I have seen attempts many ; 
freaks numerous, but that is the first good-looking practical dress i 


APPROVED BY 


The Bureau of Social Education 
and 


ENDORSED BY 


The Conference Department of the National Board, 
Young Women’s Christian Associations 


State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
The Deans of Prominent Colleges and Universities 


State Federations of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs 


And many other organizations 


23 WEST 30th STREET NEW YORK 
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i“ The Spirit 


of Ifka 


TANVICE is the name of the summer play- 

ground of the Y. W. C. A. at Prague—only in 

Czecho-Slovakia it is, more harmoniously, “IFCA.” 

Last summer the IFCA girls of Prague Associa- 

tion presented at Stanvice a pageant which so inspired a 

Czech artist, M. Cordet, that he has reproduced in this 

statue ‘“The Spirit of Ifca,” the girlish hope and womanly 

consecration of the Association ideal everywhere. In 

China, Australia, Italy, as in Czecho-Slovakia and the 
United States, the girl of this statue has her replica. 


These are days when opportunity is lavishing a be- 
wildering bounty on women and girls of many lands. 
The very famine and sorrow of the world is opening 
new avenues of service heretofore closed to women. 
These are days when an international mind is a neces- 


sity for the woman who is to understand her ‘own 
world. 


The pages of THE ASSOCIATION MONTHLY 
are built to that necessity. Here is a record of the 
thought and progress of Christian women everywhere, 


whether it be in a town of the States, or in ancient India or in the contemporary frontiers of this after-war period. 
Women who would know how other women are meeting new opportunity should read The Association Monthly. 


From the July Association Monthly 


ee NCE upon a time in the age old land of the Czechs 


and the Slovaks, there stood a castle gray with years 
but young in heart. The old witch, Baba Bitterngall, 
who lived in its dungeon, realized this spirit of youth that per- 
sisted in the care of her favorite haunt, and cast a spell of 
lonliness and gloom over the castle. It was her decree that 
the charm could be broken only if a band of fifty maidens 


should find perfect happiness and joy by living in the great 
house for two weeks. 

There came one fresh spring morning some eager young 
girls from a far country. Bitterngall poked a shaking finger 
at them and mumbled imprecations in witch tongue, for the 
twinkling eyes of the strangers disturbed her usual confidence 
in the strength of her enchantment, and... .” 

The Tribes of Devin. 


Published at 600 Lexington Avenue by the National Board of the Young Womens Christian Associations, at $1.50 a year; 
foreign, $2.00, (combined with six months subscription to Foreign-Born, a bulletin of international service, $2.00.) 


“The HANDBOOK of 
SOCIAL RESOURCES 
of the UNITEDSTATES™ 


Compiled and published by the American 
Red Cross National Headquarters, Wash- 
ington, D. C. A descriptive directory of 
nation-wide agencies offering social service 
or health resources. Over 300 pages. Fully 
indexed. Price $1. . 


Authoritative Review 


OF THE 


1921 NEW YORK LEGISLATURE 


A complete account of what happened at Albany. Both sides of 


all important legislation discussed by representative men and 
women including: ex-Governor Alfred E. Smith, former Senator 
Elon R. Brown, Mayor George R. Lunn, of Schenectady, William 
A. Prendergast, Senator Frederick M. Davenport, S. E. Aronowitz, 
of the American Legion, former Judge Samuel H. Ordway, William 
H. Anderson, of the Anti-Saloon League, Chief Magistrate William 
McAdoo, Senator James L. Whitley, Archibald FE. Stevenson, Dr. 
Henry Sloane Coffin, Bernard L. Shientag, Mark A. Daly, Execu- 
tive Committee of the State Federation of Labor, Marcus M. 
Marks, of the N. Y. Daylight Saving Committee, and Albert 
Manning, Master of the New York State Grange. : 


Votes and Records of Members of the Legislature. 
In the June Number of the STATE BULLETIN 


$1.00 for the June number; $2.00 for yearly subscription. 
Address Eprror, Stare Bui.etin, New York State Association 


305 Broadway, New York City 


Please mention The Survey when writing to advertisers. 
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Do you tire of the superficial things you read about the theatre? 
Do you want something better, something more entertaining, 
yet something that instructs? Then read— 


The 
|} DRAMA 


ie A monthly review of the allied arts 
of the theatre, beautifully illustrated. 


THE DRAMA is edited for people who like to think, for folks whose brains 
haven’t yet lost their nimbleness. For eleven years, it has pioneered, bringing 
to its audience the best from all lands. 


ras 
- 


=D 


It has talks about and talks by some of the foremost actors, play-wrights, and 
scenic revolutionists; yet it never hesitates to give space to the brilliant articles 
of unknown authors. 


Each issue contains one or two plays in reading form. They’re more fascinaitng 
than short stories because they retain the dramatic punch. 


No magazine can compare with THE DRAMA—it occupies a unique position 
in the world of the theatre. Once you begin to read it, you’ll become one of its 
devoted admirers. You'll enjoy its stimulating contents. You'll keep each issue 
on file, for each is like a valuable book. 

To introduce THE DRAMA to new readers, we make a special offer. Send 
only $1 and THE DRAMA will come to you for Five Months. You will also 
receive your membership card in The Drama League of America. 

$1 is so little for so much. So why not tear out the coupon below NOW? Pin 
a dollar bill to it and mail it today. 


“c 


SS 


= 


TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR $1 
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THE DRAMA CORPORATION, 
59 East Van Buren Street, 
Chicago. 


Attached herewith is $1 for which send me THE DRAMA for five months. 


as ETS, 
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Please mention The Survey when writing to advertisers. 
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The Company OF the People, FOR the People—made 
BY the People 


The Greatest Life Insurance Company in the World. 


In Assets 


Greatest | In Income 


In Gain of Each 
In Service to the Public 


In Reduction of Mortality 
Greatest | In Health and Welfare Work 


METROPOLITAN 


f In Business Placed 
In Business Gained 
| In Business In Force 


Greatest 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK) 
HALEY FISKE, Pres. FREDERICK H. ECKER, Vice-Pres. 


Business Statement, December 31, 1920 


Assets SS a - & ‘- - - - $980,913,087.17 
Larger than those of any other Company in the World. 


Increase in Assets during 1920 - - - 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 


Liabilities  - i a S a c L - | $947,465,234.24 
$33,447,852.93 


$116,091,262.62 


Surplus - - - Ss . “! 4 


Ordinary (annual premium) Life Insurance paid for 
in 1920 - - . - - - = - $1,062,389,920 


More than has ever been placed in one year by any Company in the World, 


Industrial (weekly premium) Insurance paid for in 1920 $589,560,231 


More than has ever been placed in one year by any Company in the World. 
Total Insuarnce placed and paid for in 1920 - - $1,651,950,151 
The largest amount placed in one year by any Company in the World. 
Gain in Insurance in Force in 1920 « - - $1,036,360,080 
More than has ever been gained in one year by any Company in the World. 
The Company GAINED more insurance in force both in 1919 and in 1920 
than any other Company WROTE. 


Total Amount of Outstanding Insurance - 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 


Number of Policies in Force December 31, 1920 


Larger than that of any other Company in America. 


$6,380,012,514 
23,899,997 


Gain in Number of Outstanding Policies - - 
More than any Company in the World has ever gained in one year. 
Number of Claims paid in 1920 - - - - 312,689 
Averaging one claim paid for every 28 seconds of each business day of 8 hours. 


Amount paid to Policy-holders in 1920 - - - $81,257,393.70 


Payments to policy-holders averaged $556.86 a minute of each business day 
of 8 hours. ; 


2,129,326 


Reduction in general mortality a tages 1 to 74 in 9 years, 22.7 per cent. 
Typhoid reduction, 72 per cent; Tuberculosis, 40 per cent; Heart diseases 


over 19 per cent; Bright's disease, nearly 27 per cent; Infectious diseases 
of children, over 28 per cent. 


In general reduction and for each principal cause of death this is far greater 
than that shown by statistics of the Registration Area 
D of the United States. 
Death Rate for 1920 on the Industrial business lowest in history of 
Company. 


Dividends declared payable in 1921, nearly - - $11,000,000 


Metropolitan Nurses made 1,625,271 visits in 1920, free of charge to sick 
Industrial Policy-holders, including 14,667 visits to persons insured 
under Group policies. 


Metropolitan men distributed over Eighteen Millions of pieces of literature 
on health— 


Bringing the total distribution to over 213,000,000 exclusive of Company’s 
health magazine, of which 18,000,000 are annually distributed. 


LATEST BOOKS 


BACK TO METHUSELAH 


By Bernard Shaw. Brentano’s. 400 pp. | 

Price, $2.25; by mail of the SURVEY, $2.50. |) 
Shaw says: “The power that produced Man |} 
when the monkey was not up to the mark, 
can produce a higher creature than Man if. 
Man does not come up to the mark. What | 
it means is that if Man is to be saved Man jj 
must save himself. There seems to be no } 
compelling reason why he should be saved. |} 
He is by no means an ideal creature.” And 4 
again: “If Man is really incapable of organ- | 
izing a big civilization [with special refer- | 


ence to the war], and cannot organize even |) 
a village or a tribe any too well, what is |) 


the use-of giving him a religion?” Which, } 


nevertheless, Shaw proceeds to do. He ¥) 


stakes everything—religion, philosophy, sci- | 


ence—on Creative Evolution, in an introduc- |) 


tion of one hundred pages and a play of | 
three hundred, the whole comprising A | 
Metabiological Pentateuch which starts } 
modestly enough in the Garden of Eden and |p 
comes to an abrupt close in the year 31,920. | 
REALIZING RELIGION i 
By Samuel M. Shoemaker, Jr. Association | 
Press. 96 pp. Price $ .90; by mail of the 
SuRVEY $1.00. 


A record of conversation and correspondence {j)) 
between two friends on sin, conversion and 


other religious topics, in the language and 


range of modern thought. 


INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION AND 
" MANAGEMENT Ie 
By Hugo Diemer. La Salle Extension Uni- | 
versity. 291 pp. Illustrated. Price $3.00; | 
by mail of the SuRvEY $3.20. 


THE TYRANNY OF GOD ip 
By Joseph Lewis. Truth Publishing Co. | 
122 pp. Price $2.00; by mail of the Sur- } 
vEY $2.10. 

A book intended. “to destroy fear, prejudice | 


and superstition, and help to install reason in |} 


the minds of the human race to be its guide | 
in the affairs of, life and its living.” 


INVISIBLE TIDES : 
By Beatrice Kean Seymour. Thomas | 
Seltzer. 357 pp. Price $2.00; by mail of | 
the SuRvVEY $2.15. ! 

This first novel has been acclaimed by dis- |} 

tinguished English critics one of the best 

novels of the year. It is the story of a 

modern woman brought to a realization of | 

her place in life by the tides of sorrow and |} 
sympathy. a | 

LILIOM 
By Franz Molnar. Boni & Liveright. 185 _ 
pp. Price $1.75; by mail of the SURVEY | 
$1.90. | 

The fantastic play or “legend,” as the author 

calls it, which took New York by.storm. when 

produced by the Theater Guild a few weeks 
ago. It reveals the soul of a social outcast. 


AMERICAN APPRENTICESHIP AND | 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION | 
By Paul H. Douglas. Columbia University © 
Studies in History, Economics and Public — 
Law. Longmans, Green & Co. 348 pp. | 
Paap Price $3.50; by mail of the SURVEY © 

3.60. j 


THE TRUTHS WE LIVE BY 
By Jay William Hudson. D. Appleton & — 
Co. *300 pp. Price $3.00; by mail of the 
SuRVEY $3.20. a 

A discussion of present-day moral conflicts, 

“written for men and women of average 

education who have not specialized in phil- 

(Continued on page 386) 
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KX RADITION HAS IT that once in ancient times, the Re 

<~ Giovanni, a king of Italy, hung in the market place of 
the town of Atri a strand of grapevine tied to a great 
vial 1 | bell. So that those who were in need or sought justice 
al eS might pull at the grapevine, gather the people together 
’ and be heard. That bell was an instrument of social progress. The 
Survey is such a bell today, ringing in the public square of every- 
Ud? day life and labor. J For The Survey gives, as does no other maga- 
zine, the most competent evidence, the keenest analysis, the broadest 
outlook on all the wide range of social problems which press forward 
in these days of perplexity. It draws on fifty specialized periodicals 
a month; on one hundred conferences, one thousand books and 
reports a year. It makes first-hand investigations. It gives to thought- 
ful people the groundwork of facts on which sound opinion is built. 


Each week The Survey publishes a grist of news and interpreta- 
tion which is the only one in this country to bring out from a social 
point of view the essential facts in the mass of weekly events. By 
interpretive reviewing, the Book Department enables the reader to 
choose which he would read and which he may skip in the great 
stream of books pouring from the presses. The Social Studies 
column offers the student of social problems and public affairs a 
ready guide to the best current reading. 


Once a month The Survey publishes 
a special, fully illustrated number dis- 
cussing in a broad way the social condi- 
tions which are of interest to every good 
citizen and adventuring into the rich 
field of social exploration. Recent exam- 
ples are: Prohibition and Prosperity, 
what freedom from unemployment, low 
wages and drink means to a representa- 
tive American city; Three Shifts in Steel, 
the long work-day and the way out 
in a basic industry; The Survey of 
Prague, telling how the ancient 
capital of Bohemia turned to the 
American social survey as a basis 
for its new democratic - existence; 
How to Meet Hard Times, a program 
for preventing unemployment. 


Special issues such as these are 
the high lights of The Survey’s year. 


Membership, including subscription, $10 


But regularly, consistently, fairly, 
week by week, we keep our readers 
informed of the events, the ideas, the 
progress in seven great fields of human 
concern: Civics, Health, Industry, 
Family Welfare, Child Welfare, School 
and Community, Foreign Service. 
Each is in charge of an editor who is 
an experienced worker in his field. 


Educational in purpose, non-com- 
mercial in character, The Survey is 
supported by more that 1600 members 
from every state organized as a cooper- 
ative enterprise for the promotion of 
social well-being, of community pro- 
gress. ‘“The Survey has probably been 
the most potent single factor,” says 
Justice Brandeis of the Supreme Court, 
“in stimulating the present-day de- 
mand for socialand industrial justice.” 


Subscription, $5 yearly 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE ON REQUEST 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 
Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 
number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $x.50. Discounts on four or more 


consecutive insertions. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


WORKERS WANTED 


aeons naEND ge nunin e ne nre 


WANTED: Social service worker for 
field work. Apply to Superintendent, Home 
for Crippled Children, Newington, Conn. 


SVE a eee 


WANTED: October first, woman with 
some experience, to supervise girls’ work 
and assist in other activities in well estab- 
lished Settlement in middle western city. 
3870 SURVEY. 


Ae ene Ee 


WANTED: Head Master of Educational 
Work for St. Andrew’s Industrial School, 
Barrington, R. I.; Episcopalian under forty 
who loves boys desired. 3866 SURVEY. 


Se ee ee a eee ee ee 


SOCIAL WORKERS, dietitians, industrial 
nurses, secretaries. Miss Richards, Provi- 
dence, R. IL, Box 5 East Side; Boston, 16 
Jackson Hall, Trinity Court, Fridays, 11 to 1. 


EEE 


CASE SUPERVISOR for United Jewish 
Charities, one who has executive ability and 
experience in case work, good salary. United 
Jewish Charities, 687 East High Street, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


EE 


WANTED: By a modern Jewish child- 
care organization, 200 miles from New York, 
a Jewish woman to supervise children’s ac- 
tivities. Must understand household man- 
agement. Address, stating age, salary, and 
experience, 3873 SURVEY. ‘ 


JEWISH Social Service Bureau of Chicago 
wants a worker with legal aid training and 
experience. Apply to Superintendent, stat- 
ing age, education, training, experience and 
salary expected,1800 Selden Street. 


PLACEMENT BUREAU for employer 
and employee; housekeepers, matrons, dieti- 
tians, secretaries, 51 Trowbridge St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Graduate Nurses and Dietitians 


WANTED: Superintendents of Nurses; 
Assistant Superintendents; Surgical, General 
Duty, Supervising, School, Welfare and Pub- 
lic Health Nurses; Dietitians. If interested 
in institutional positions, anywhere in the 
United States, write for interesting free book. 
Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


THE SURVEY 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


WANTED: During summer months, case 
worker, salary $1300, New York City. Ap- 
ply 3878 SURVEY. 


SUPERINTENDENT for an_ institution 
for delinquent boys. Apply with credentials. 
Room 2025, 111 Broadway, New York City. 


WANTED: Head Worker, Jewish, for 
Jewish Welfare Center. Experience in case 
and communal work essential. District Ser- 
vice, 25 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED: Basketry teacher (to give 
entire time). All year city position, starting 
September. Write stating experience to 3869 
SURVEY. 


WANTED: Man attorney with social ser- 
vice experience to supervise law-enforcement 
in child protective agency near New York. 
Write qualifications in full. 3872 Survey. 


WOMAN WORKER wanted for Septem- 
ber first to supervise girls’ clubs in well es- 
tablished Jewish Settlement in middle west- 
ern city. Write at once. 3883 SURVEY. 


RESIDENT BOYS’ WORKER wanted by 
Council Educational Alliance of Cleveland 
for September first. Write at once with full 
particulars. 3884 SURVEY. 


WANTED: A resident settlement work- 
er, trained and experienced in general social 
welfare work, Jewess. Address undersign- 
ed, giving training, experience, age and 
compensation expected. Mrs. Milton F, 
Weil, Secretary, Educational Center Board, 
Council of Jewish Women, 1123 % Nine- 
teenth Avenue North, Seattle, Washington. 


eee I ST EEE 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS WANTED for colleges, pub- 
lic and private schools—all sections of coun- 
try (some foreign openings). Walter Agnew, 
1254 Amsterdam Avenue, New York. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG ,MAN, experienced in institu-| 
tional and ‘settlement work, also as grade! 
and commercial teacher, formerly an Assis- 
tant Superintendent, desires a position in a. 
child caring institution. Can speak French, | 
Italian and German fluently. Best of refer- 
ences, 3871 SURVEY. 


| 


GRADUATE NURSE, with a wide and. 
varied experience in hospital, institutional, ' 
social and welfare work, desires position as. 
superintendent of institution. Has special- 
ized with children; executive and business’ 
ability; excellent health. 3877 Survey. 

WANTED: A position as executive secre- | 
tary in Public Health work. Can furnish | 
best of references for ability and character, 
3876 SuRVEyY. 


Ee 


: GRADUATE NURSE with wide institu-| 
tional experience, desires position. Efficient, | 
tactful, refined, Protestant, excellent creden_ 
tials. 3879 SuRVEY. 


— 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, young man, 
college graduate, eight years’ experience in 
Settlement and Charities work, desires con- 
nection. 3880 SuRvVEY. | 


ee eee 


SUPERINTENDENT and _ wife, with 
broad experience, are ready to accept and 
take charge of Institution. We can qualify 


exceptionally well for Children’s work. 388r 
SURVEY. 


eS 


PUBLICITY MAN, experienced in public 
health, desires position with health or social 
organization. University graduate, has ex- 


ecutive ability, athletic, can work among 
boys.. 3882 SuRvEY. 


DIRECTOR of hospital social service with 
broad training, experience and ability to 
teach and train students, desires change. 
3874 SURVEY. 


GRADUATE NURSE having had execu- 
tive experience in public health work wishes 


position requiring executive ability. 3885 
SURVEY. 


MAN of exceptional experience in edi- 
torial, literary and publicity work, fluent 
writer and speaker, seeks connection where 
these qualifications and broad social outlook 
will find expression. 3855 SURVEY. 


READ the SURVEY 


If you want to keep abreast of social and industrial progress. 
If you want accurate news and first-hand information on social and industrial 


movements. 


If you are interested in any of the subjects discussed in this issue—for the 


SurveEY “follows up.” 


The Survey, 112 East 19th Street, New York. 
I enclose $5 for a year’s subscription. 


ee 


Address 


6-11.21 
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Please mention The Survey when writing to advertisers. 
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RRODUCTS in Brass and Copper. 


Rte GOL ON Y 
peChurch Street 


CAMPS 
(che 


a 
ve your Boy a chance 


1o 


Juan-ta-ba-cook 


1) choice Summer Camp for Boys ona Lake 
‘| the Maine Woods near Belfast, Maine 
, 


_ Exceptional Care and Personal 
_ Supervision Given Every Boy 
For Booklet address 


an 
| H. PERCY HERMANSEN 
‘}ower Hill School Wilmington, Del. 


“AMP TAMINENT 


BUSHKILL, PA., 


near Delaware Watergap 


SEASON: JULY I-SEPT. 5 


L rge Lake—Athletics—Tennis—Canoe- 
ng—Good Food—Reasonable Rates. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN. 


OPLE’S ED. CAMP. SOC., 
7 East 15th St., N. Y. C. 


cky Pond Camp,, theadironducke 


A delightful rest and recreation camp for 
umilies. On lake, 4 miles from Lake George. 
with your children to the unspoiled woods 
: take a new lease on life. Comfortable, 
oored tents. A few cabins available. Special 
‘attention to the table. Fresh vegetables, milk 
id eggs from nearby farms. Bathing. Canoe- 
. Easily reached. Season July 1 to Sept. 5, 
1. Send for booklet to 
DR. MARTHA TRACY, Director 
Before June 20—1720 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
; After June 20—Clemons, New York 


Clemons, 


amp On-Ur-Wa “smo 
etween two lakes. Fishing, tennis, saddle- 
orses. Write Mgr. for descriptive booklet. 


x two or three little boys, a welcome in 
Laura B. Garrett's 
CAMP FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


an, Conn, Inquire during June. 
Garrett, 529 W. 138th St, N. Y, C. 


Most Distinctive and Hairest Priced 
mt i é * - < “6 

le Line in America 
T HE ART COLONY INDUSTRIES, pioneer craftsmen in brass 
| 4 and copper, have the pleasure to introduce to the readers of the 
jURVEY their products of solid cast brass candle-sticks, candelabras, 


oor-knockers, wall sconces, etc., and vases, fruit bowls, trays, com- 
orts, fern dishes, etc., etc., in.hand-hammered brass and. copper. 


|| These may be found at your favorite art shop, gift shop or store, 
ut if you cannot get them, we will be pleased to sell you direct. 


‘To insure quality and craftsmanship insist on ART COLONY 


Ne Price-list and catalogue on request 


[INDUS TRIES 


New York City 


AUTOMOBILES 


AUTOMOBILE Owners, Garagemen, Me- 
chanics, Repairmen, send for free copy of 
our current issue. It contains helpful, in- 
structive information on overhauling, igni- 
tion troubles, wiring, carburetors, storage 
batteries, etc. Over 120 pages, illustrated. 
Send for free copy today. Automobile 
Digest, 545 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati. 


MSS. WANTED 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc. are 
wanted for publication. Submit Mss. or 
write Literary Bureau. 509 Hannibal. Mo 


ROOMS 


ROOMS for Church Students, and when 
vacancies occur, for other Church women. 
Apply to Director, 123 East 28th St., New 
York City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Printed Stationery 


DISTINCTIVE Stationery for all types of cor- 
respondence. 200 sheets note paper and 100 
envelopes printed with your name and address, 
postpaid $1.50. Samples on request. Lewis, 712 
River St., Troy, N. Y. 


BOOK-BINDING well done, ut good ma- 


terials, and gold letter- 
ing. Survey—Natl. Geographic Magazine and other 
periodicals, $1.65. EccrLtinc Boox-Binpery, 114 
East 13th St., New York City. 


RESEARCH: “s assist in preparing spe- 
*cial articles, papers, speech- 
es, debates. Expert, scholarly service. AuTHOR’S 
ResgarcH Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FOR SALE 


BALL BEARING HAND TRUCK in Ar 
condition, for office use. Apply, The Survey, 
tr2 East 19 street, New York. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions, copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Getter Times reports the most important activy 
icy of the 2000 charitable and public welfare 
agencies in New York City. Ten issues per 
rvear—$2.00 70 Fiftb Ave., ¥2 


Hureiw-Born supplies information needed by 
workers in foreign communities. Legislation, 
adult education, international contacts, foreign- 
language press cormments. Monthly. $1.50 a 
year. Womans Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 


Hosuital Sorial Service; monthly; $3.00 a year; 
oublished ander the auspices of the Hospital 
Socia] Service Association of New York City, 
Tnc.. 19 East 72d Street, New York. 


Mental Hyntenes quarterly; $2.00 a year; pub 
lished by the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


Public Health Nurse; monthly; dues $3.00 and 
upward; subscription $3.00 per year; publish- 
ed by the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 


SER OE SATS TA LE EGE TR 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


{ 
Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Tue Pusrtic Rerusres to Pay. Editorials from the 
Boston Herald on the railroad and building situ- 
ation, by F. Lauriston Bullard. 15,000 sold be- 
fore publication. Price, 50 cents. Marshall 
Jones Co., 212 Summer st., Boston. 


ImMicRaTION LITERATURE sent on request by the 
National Liberal Immigration League, Box 116, 
Station F, New York City. 


Crepit Unions. Free on request to Mass, Credit 
Union Assn., 5 Park Square, Boston. 


The Unmarried Mother 


and Her Infant 
How to Care for Them 


Booklets printed for gratuitous distribution de- 
scribing work in this line successfully done for 
forty-five years. Address Miss L. FREEMAN 
CLARKE, 5 Brimmer: St., Boston, Mass. 


BUYr OUR BOGS 


from 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 
of 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


We specialize in books on social, civie and 
economic subjects. but we handle 
all current publications 


Please mention The Survey when writing to advertisers. 
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ds places far apart are brought together, to the present convenience and advantage 


of the Public and tc the certain 


destruction, in time, of a host of pett; belly So 
blindnesses and prejudices, by which the Public alone have al lways 


su, fferers. 


From Charles Dickens’ Preface to Pickwick Papers. 


The Advance 


of Understanding 


Even romance of sixty brief 
years ago could not imagine the 
great advance heralded by the 
passing of the stage coach. The 
railway and telegraph were 
coming into their own; but the 
telephone had not been so much 
as dreamed about. 


Yet the wise men of that day 
saw the imperative need. They 
saw the value of. every step 
which brought people into 
closer communication with each 
other. They knew this to be 


the one way to increase under- 


standing; and to eliminate the 
“host of petty jealousies, blind- 
nesses and prejudices, by which 
the Public alone have always 
been the sufferers.” 


Then came the telephone. 
And with its coming time and 
distance are swept away and a 
hundred million people are 
made neighbors. 


Places far apart are brought 
together by 34,000,000 con- 
versations a day over the Bell 
System. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE. AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES s 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 


Exporting Good Will 


EFORE the war, the AMERICAN 

PLAYGROUND was exported to the 
ends of the earth—India, China, Africa, 
the South Seas. 
Now, the American SoctaL Survey is fol- 
lowing on its heels, from Pittsburgh and 
Springfield to Prague, Peking and Con- 
stantinople. The names of Carnegie and 


Lincoln will be followed by those of Jan 
Hus, Confucius and Mahomet in survey 
reports. 

And again The SurvEY magazine will 
have the first authoritative articles, in 
this issue the Prague Survey by the 
Youve C.cA., 


later on the Peking Survey 


by Prof. John S. Burgess of the Princeton 
Center inside the Walled City. 


HE Survey magazine itself made the 
first social survey—in Pittsburgh. It 
established the survey method of ob- 
jective investigation. It follows the so- 


cial survey wherever the survey leads. — 


If you are interested in surveying, in 
finding out the facts of life and labor, 
the world-wide implications of social 
conditions and industrial relations, you 
will want The Survey regularly, for 
The Survey follows up. $5 yearly. 112 
East 19 Street, New York. 


at THE SUPREME WAR COUNCIL | 


LATEST BOOKS > 
(Continued from page 382) i 


osophy but who are, nevertheless, intereu| ¥ 
in life’s greater problems.” The author | 

professor of philosophy in the University ¢ 
Missouri. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF SIMPLE NURSIN i 
PROCEDURE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS ||; 
By Amy Elizabeth Pope. G. P. Putnam| | 
Sons. 360 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of th | 
SURVEY $3.85. i 

WHEN TURKEY WAS TURKEY-—Iij\ 
AND AROUND CONSTANTINOPLE ai 
By Mary A. Poynter. Introduction by th sl 
late Sir Edwin Pears. E. P. Dutton & | 
197 pp. Price. $5.00; by mail of the SUE 


a 
VEY. $5.25. tl 


By Capt. Peter E. Wright. 
Sons. 201 pp. Portraits. 
mail of the SuRvEY $2.75. on 
STASHZOF THE MARSH COUNTRY | 
By Harold Waldo. Geo. H. Doran 
347 pp. Price $2.00; by mail of the Sus 
VEY $2.20. qi 
A novel laid in the region of Detroit Aer th 
Great Lakes and concerned largely wit! 
Americans of Polish descent. i} 


PILGRIMAGE AND SERVICE ir 
By Joseph Krimsky, M. D. Privatel'| 
printed. 164 pp. , se) 

PALESTINE RECLAIMED ee 


‘By Redcliffe N. Salaman, M.D. E. F 
Dutton & Co. 236 pp. and map. Price| 


$2.50; by mail of the Survey, $2.65. 


is 


These are both running chronicles “a 
Dd 


G. P. Putnam 
Price $2.50; b 


Ee |! 


years 1918 and 1919 which were spent 
the authors in Palestine—Dr. Krimsky 
the American Zionist Medical Unit, and 
Salaman as acting regimental medical 
cer to the 39th Royal Fusiliers in the ani 
Judean Battalion. Dr. Krimsky has gi 
a description of his daily activities dan 
the people and country about him. Dr. Sala 
man has done this also, but he introduce 
into his book of letters an interesting discus 
sion of the political and racial problems 
Palestine Reclaimed. This book is me 
more especially for readers who are unfam 
liar with the in’s and out’s of the Zio 
question. M5 


CITIZENSHIP AND MORAL REFOR! 
By John W. Langdale. Abington Pr 


157 pp. Price, $1.25; by mail of | 
SuRVEY, $1.40. 


Post-prohibition conditions and Bee | 
(especially in relation to the drug habit) 
the present and threatening dangers tt 
healthy family life, the abolition of pove 
by a diversified social legislation and 
tivity, the implications of modern kapha | 
in relation to the treatment of crime, ind 
trial relations and their improvement, ar 
some of the subjects discussed earnestly ant 
informedly in this little volume. Unfe r 
tunately the author’s religious zeal also lead 
him into a tedious emphasis on genera 
axioms of good citizenship and social moral 
ity of the most commonplace character, 
that he probably will lose many readers 
the way. On the other hand, in deal 
with such questions as the family and desti 
tution, he does not adequately assess the im 
portance of economic factors. With a slig| 
change in emphasis his social program wo 

be thoroughly sound. 


HUMAN HEREDITY om 


By Caspar L. Redfield. Heredi 
ing Co. 104 pp. Price, $1.50 
the Survey, $1.65. 


